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pirtt8ome8ter opens - Wednesday^ 

CliMtfw b^gin 8:00 a.m. Thursday, September 14 

n to faculty and student . Saturday, September 10 

l^ day for changes in registration Wedneadaj tember 27 

Thanksgiving I ky ... Thursday, November 23 

Christmas vacation begin* 12*0 noon . Friday, Deccmlx-r 15 

nias vacation ends 8*0 a.m. dnesday, January 3 

il examinal ions begin . Thursday, January 25 

First Semester closes 4:00 p.m. - . Saturday, January 27 

Second Semester opens. Classes begin 8 a.m. Tuesday, lanuary 30 
Uwt day for change^ in registration . Tuesday, February [3 
Wellington's Birthday . Thursday, February 22 

Spring on begins 12*0 noon riday, March 22 

ing vacation ends 8:00 a.m. . Wednesday, April 3 

Founder's Day Saturday, May 11 

Annual May Fete Saturday, May 18 

Fins] Examinations begin .... Wednesday, May 29 
Alumnae Day Saturday, Ju: 

mraenccment Service Sunday, June 2 

Eighty-seventh Annual Commencement Monday, June 3 



1940-1 1 

First Semester opens 

fcmaa vacation begins 12300 noon 
Second Semester opens 
Eighty-eighth Animal Commencement 



Wednesday, September 18 

Friday, December 20 

Tuesday, January 28 

Monday, June 9 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES 



Officers 
Sami tea Campbell, President. 

John F. Moulds, Vice-President, 
A. Beth Bo erg r rER , Secretm 
William B. Goodman, Treasurer. 
p. K M\ux,Assistant Treasurer. 



Class of 1939 
John F. MOULDS, >go William E. Goodman, Chicago 

Nomas L TlBBCTTS, Chicago J. I). Elliff, Columbi 
Naihami.l MlLEB, Mount Carroll 



Class of 1940 
Samuel Jamk- Campbell, Mount Carroll 
Jessik Miles Campbell, M^unt Carroll 

S. C. Ca t , Mount Carroll 

Mrs. Edwin Ewabt Aubkky, Chicago 



Class of I94 1 
J. II. Miles, Mount Carroll A J. BRUWUtJOT, Chicago 

Martha Green Sawyer, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Donald L. Breed, Proeport 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 



• 4 [J] i n MoHTKTli It, I'll IV. Acting P nt . 

pbH- UnivowU* of Chl*«*o, 1007; <;r*lu*U gtodfl 1000>10; Btudy la I>w4t. 

komn«r vjtute tf«jtftl. Uri»«wily of CbW 

'W; Laavo <4 tWa**, 

I-*... iraval; Carlifirtt d'ani'l 

»oft<»i»' rrfc'lii*u ».*k in I*tm I^rnua*. and IJu> »4» Uoi- 

vmttv.Huuit ••; ImiwW.r.^r.H 10OV09; Ii»tr»e- 

toc, rWc*aHbima* Junior WUw, 10OJ-O4. 10UV4A. 19lCft.ll: IhiUurW la rnwb, AiibM 

.-hi (Wmiury. I'm a, Wubuw rodor to Franc* a*d Gavin**. Clurte- 

Mfaa^uil I91.V1A. ■ * iu lAtin, Fr&n/aa ftblinar Junior 

t.114 !*••. 1930-31; !>••* I93I44; IUcWuw. 
!Wi45: AMiAf IWdaot. m<V»; [)«o. IMMA; Aatifig PtujImI, iMat-. 

Nina BlKDeCULAOj .-y. 

v 11 . l*wraft« CoUata 1030; M I " ni vanity of Mina*aoU. 1932; fallo* la HWtory, 
, \l«-« CoUata, IMI .'adnata h >dd.. 

19)6-37; U*rhi&« UMUr.i iy Tba liaxatow Sr.buot. Kum< City. 1W1&-WS; l>a*o 

of atudaoU and inatru^ln- in ll»v<ry. Francaa Hhimw Joaior Celiac*. 10*7— . 

i ortna, M.S., Bonn I 

. Uuivwailv uf Nabraaka. 1911 I •» Huu CoUaf*, ItWj Orad-jaW 8*'*4aa«. 

103/J; lattnxU.r, Ih/h 

I'l/aw. Nab., i'j 1 <*>.. 1013-1*; FrtiawpaJ Has* fkbc-4. N'*maJ 

.,iii(!>>; •; Ia*tr<acW. Hick SrfcooJ. Uu vanity PW«. Sato.. 

-■ooomk*. SwoaMT, Pan BUU Normal Btaael, IfJI; 
Nabraaia U f Nl«yin Cnllaca. I02M4; >'r*r*a* Sblmar Junior Collaca. 1W4— . 

Bdha . A.M., Fn ocb. 

mbavdColWa.lOU;' arnityof: . M4; M« ■ 

1023 iMtiluU of Tnotb Nation. IW Huu Oil^a faino?. ItSfe 
Coi««o7fHimmrr. 1929; UnJvartH/ ol Wi.r-.oain. flomM of 1 

SSSS tnum SSSSy VW1\ Hj3 Kfcool 1-i.i/vt.f; tai, u. WIM*: O riMfc i, 

UJL. 1015-34; Oak Ptik. 11L. 1924-M; Fmoeaa SbJanar Junior ColW«. IMft—- 

Ht-hv Baxi LH., M 

Siuiiy of Oil^o. Hummv, 1023: Columbia I .'nlvorrily. *u»"«lI?" ^M8&j£ 
Franc* Sblmor Jaalor Colt«c«, IW7— . 

Mildhki) L Jaykes, a iv. Phy»al Bducatioa 

iVvUv^&kTaliiAky Uuna»n bftlUl Beb.x.l. ••irnrr.«r l l r /32; NocU»*o»t« Kr**"!'' 
1W6-M; Frmnco. Sbiiaar Junior Colk»«. IW2»-. 

LoisE. 1 > Ti 1*8 Libmrian- 

■Ity. 1977: UdTOTJly of W«rfo.r»w|. l^iSiffri^S" 



•Upoa j«blk^ioo of tbW.. It.D. »»l b« conflnnod by Bryn M»»r CoUtt«- 
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Leopold Schwwg, AH, Violin. 



A.1L Baldwin Wallace College IV.'.'l; Wealem ltceerve Unrrereity, Qraduate School ww, 

Summer Sceeion, F^nUtaebleau School of Fine Arta. 1U23; Private »i at •' 

Pari*. 1023: " 

Orehe.tre. 

Cam School 

theory and >__ 

and eneenible, MacMurrey Collage. Jeckeonville. 11 li note. lV^tv-33; trance. rihiinar 

College. 1033—. 



Edna Baku Giffoud, Secretarial Studi 



niinoU Stale Normal Univeraity. ItfiU'r). 1028-30. eummer.. Ibid.. 10-J6-17.20.30: 8wl.» 

mercial Certificate, ibid.. 1030; Inatructor. Ml Carroll High 8chool. I****] . 
Shimer Junior College. 1034—. *•* 



Gladys Gixdsroy S pt, I I S.M.. Voice. 

Guildhall School of Muaic. Tendon; Chall. - led© Chant. I'arit; Fp«cial Coeehlf,, 

wilh Randegrer, Sir Henry Wood. Frank Damn-erh. ^diar NeUon. V. 

Shirl«x Gandell; Principal Contralto in Moody-Manner. Grand Opeee < 

•ute Opera Company; In»truct..r, Univeraity .Vhool ol Muare. LJr> .0-2*. 

Mount Marv Collie. Milwaukee. Wieconeln, 1029441 Knupfer Btudio, Chicago. IMgJK 



Private Studioe, Chicago, 1030-34; France. Shinier Junior College. 1V34 



^Chicago. I026*>t 



Vn: - Weigel, MS, Biological & 

A.B.. University of Minoie. 1928; U vanity of Michigan. 1035; Yoeeinite School of 

Field Natural Hi-' ■ ereity ol Michigan, iummer. 1A30, 1934, iftjfl. 

Vniveraity of Michigan Biological Station, eummer. 1932; Travel. Weetern National I 

Kdwardeville High & 



imtner. 1934; In*trucU«r in Biological S ci en ce *. 
France. Shimar Junior College. 103d—- 



Gsorqb Edward Hoffman, A.M., English, 

A.B. NorthweaUrn Uni vanity. 1924; A.M.. Northaeatarn Vonrrtity. 1WS; Teaching 
Fellowship. North » eat ero Uoivereitv, I023~26: Inatructor. Ttilarie Univeraity ol Lcuidaaa, 
1027 l&»lruet,:r. Univeraity of Alabama. 19Z7-31; Inetruetor. Duke Univeratty, 1^31-54; 
Director ol Publicity. Laarenr* College and the) Inetitute of Paper Chemiatry. IU.V-, 1 ,?. 
Fraacee Shimcr Junior College. 1037—. 



Frances Ouu\ Ph. I) .. Latin. 

B A Univeraity of Toronto. 1034; M.A., Univeraity of Toronto. 1035; Uni vanity Fallow 
in Ciaeaic* Univeraity ol Wiaconein. 1035-37: Ph.D.. Univeraity of YYiaeonain. 1037; France. 



Shiner Junior College. 1037—. 



Annik Ross, MA. Speech, Dramatic Art. 

BA . Univeraity of Utah. 1030-34; Graduate work. Univeraity ol Idaho, iummer, 1034; 
Northweetcrn Univeraity. 1933-37. M.A.. North* .etern Univeraity. iummer. 1037. 1 *•> 
toe in Sr*eeh. Dramatice. and Kagbab. Malad High School. Idaho. 1034-35; France- Shimcr 

Janior College. 1037—. 

Btjnxcb Wadsworth Thompson, M.\ , English. 

A.B-. Northweetern Unirerattjr. 1077; A.M . North-eetern Univeraity. 1W7| J?*!***' 

,«o. eummer achool. 1033. I03o. Teacher. Elementary &hooU. Du Pare County. 

1023-24; Harvey. MinoU, 1027-38. Raaeareh for publiehere. gowee Research Council. 

IneTlW7-W; United Educat. 1033- Feb.. 1038. High School and Jun.or College 

inVtmtor. teWng achooL Maywood. lUinou. 103+45. France. Shima* Junior Colkge, 

February. 1038— . 

•Thelma Wharton, M M., Piano. 

B.M.. Kenrae Univeraity: M.M-, Sherwood IMwfa School; Purnmer Study 1 1*31-32.1 Percy 
Crainger: Summer 193+-1035. F^wmllughe.- rfoago. \J^j J^&J^; 

Sherwood Muaie School. 109*31 • College of fe«pona. 1031-33: Mjr* ^"^. ^S 
1033-34; Accocnpaaiet for Sihler 6pera Group. Cbioago; Private Studio. 1034-38; Francaa 

Shinier Junior College. February. IMS—. 
•Dcceaeed, November. 1038. 



AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL n 

,;„ rr ii BVUL, Art. 

/vmaiitii School of Art < •. Iowa, lOU-lo; Nation*) Ao*4*i ' -■ -i«n, 

iSmt York City. Itt21; Travel and *U*i ■ AdamV 

«.. wm^n 1933, IQJ7; G«c*c* IW. fcoaW W.ur Color Claa.. n*. 
JL r - ''•>'• M-mi-rahioa in Io»» Art OuiW -<-aco GalWn-* A. 

-rul I**i- * York; V* Y.»rk Walrr Cub* < 

I,,* rt^otKl N &htUuo*. of Am*: 

;AII-I »J Aw4f.:t TUftto -Uoo 

!r«vHlm* BohoUrtWp; (iaMnrr Co*!-. I*rii#; ) |.,«» 

I :.n and Country ArU Club FirU* 193S 'I'i'ln>e KuU 

1917 SI, 192»4«; Dra- .ity. kubbmt. : I .n«m* hVbool 

j Arl, aummtr rinow 8him«r Junk* Collr*.. 1W*-. 



Chang i, B.Mus., Piano 

li., Univ-rmllv of Chlr*»o. WW; I 
|WM SbiuMf Junior Coil***. 10M— - 



Ih li., I'niv-raily of Cblo&fto. It*2v; B. Mui„ Anwioan Ccnacrvalory of Muaic, 11&S. 
France* Sbimrr Junior Coil***, 



y vK -.. ; b Bu anor IIammi'it, A M., Acting LibrarL o. 

v II Indian* UniyerJty. IW7; l.'niyaraity ot Cincinnati. Bunmm, JOIO, 1931; B. L •. 

Hi ? ib School, Akron :*>-m-I. to Town*.'. 

School. 103147; Kranwi tSmm Junior Colic**. 1W&. 

, MA,, English and Education, 

v u Mather Colle*. nf W«urn R**rrr* Ifoivmlty. lWo; MA.. W**t*f» IUa*rvr 
v»rfiiy. IW8. Frmnoat Shimer Junior CoIWg*. 193*-. 

g*j H.MUB., Piati". 

u ■■ -». m5;KuuTa*chertC<4Ur-.^ 



lOAVM- 8uD*nri*or o£ CUm Piano »n kl*n*nl*ry ano junior jivb ««»«*■ 
ffiioVrl.lK3T Dir^tor ol Choral Muak JarrjU Junior Hi* Behool. 
Miawurl. 1037-38; Kr*no« BUai Of CoU*g*. 193*-. 

Oli'. hi Wbiobt, MA, Chemirtiy, Food 

Shimer Junior ColW*. 193$—- 



OFFICERS OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

A. BETH IIos feting President. 

.trick N. SexdschlaC, Dean of Students. 
Ruby Baxter, Registrar, 

\V. THOMPSON, Head of West Hall. 
\n TUCK, Head of Hathaway HalL 
Frances Ould, Head of McKee HalL 

man, Librarian, Absent on Leave. 
FRANC1 S E. HaMMITT, Acting Librarian. 
Paul K.. Mu i 5, Assistant Treasurer. 
GEORGE E. I toi Director of Public Relations. 

\ \I. FORTKA, Head Housekeeper and Dietitian. 
MERCEDES I Director of Student Health Service. 

\1 UIGARET ( \kr, Secretary to the President. 

Mary D. Mills, Accountant. 
Laura B. Gray, Bookstore Manager. 
I [ugh W ILSON. Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 



COLLEGE REPRESENTATN 

Winifred Incus Baumcartnkr. 

B IIsldkbrandt Fender. 
Martha Barnhart Hoffman. 

Myra Jones McGregor 
Roberta Leland Rayner. 
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HISTORY 

i jhty-eix j when American education was still dccigaed 

primarily foi men, Franoi - Ann Wood i |, a 

,,l in tli*- modest-sited Ellin mmunity of Mount ( null. 

Cinderella Gregory the left her bon . tfork state 

, to the oomparativ* :iU <\ ,, n May 

H t 1883 t the two forward-lool mnjg pioneen in 1 i ■ oj 

Wood, later Mrs. Franc Wood r, admh -ed 

forty-:: ■-., Mi m 

: . i in 1870. In 1896, by her own wis] 
trol to n self-perpetuating Boi rd ol Tni to of fifteen memb 
r 1 1 i 1 1 tr cago, the Alumnae of the 6 i ry, 

the citizens of Mount CorroU, 

rterod name of the institution became ris time The 

Shimer my of the I of CI and ti 

;i\ relationship with the University implied by this i . as 

the representation of th< Qi d '>f Trustees, 

,. i to the preeent day, Frana turner th»isassun:d I 

itution of Mu • durational bond with thi outstanding 

ity. 

That the Academy did w tiding representation front the 

University durin period may be judged from the names of 

^jfl | Board of Tru ta s which included such leadiiug 

1 figures aa William Rainey Harper. Thomas W. G 

Henry A R K. Pariti nk J. Miller, and 

: \ i randall In the yean that followed progr edu- 

! policies were inaugurated from 1 -.'in* 

itical, formal is in the I growth, 

from tlifin points to the quality of 

its leadership. 
In these y< Iso the College began rebuflding ■ 

v buildings having burned, the pre 
Quadrangle was laid out, pi room for building ex- 

■ institution was one of the first to undertake the Junior ( 'ollcge 
plan an <l I its fixnt junior college class as early as 1909, 

lone before the .Junior College had won the popular acceptance 

In 1« be Board of Trustees formally authonied 

the change of the official name to Prances Shimer .Junior Coltegeand 

parato ad approved also the id ' the four- 

;unior< e the chief unit of s ic organmtion. 

,n the retirement of Mrs. Shimer, the Reverrad William Parter 

M i Minneapolis was called to be President During hia 

thirty-three year administration, the preaent complete Pf« tos 

built' and most of the equipment acquired. He became President 

13 
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Emeritus in 1930 until his death in 1933. Floyd Cleveland WiW 
who became President upon Dr. McKi nent, retired in 1935' 

During his administration the College made many advance* i n 
educational policy. A. Beth Hostetter, Dean, acted as l' : 
for one year following his retirement. 

In August, 193G, Raymond B. Culver, PhD., became Presid 

after many years of experience with the Student < 'hnstian '. 

Movement as an executive anil as a counselor with student*, ai 
■1 u years as a teacher in Linfield Collie, Oregon. Dr. 1 

resigned because of ill health in February, 193S. Miss A. Beth 
Hostetter became Acting President at that time. 



ACCREDITING 

Frances Shimer Junior College is a fully accredited member of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
In addition it is accredited by the Illinois Stat.- Department of 
Education, svnd is a member in good standing of the Association of 
Junior Colleges. It is certified by the American Medical Association 
for prc-medical study. 

EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

One hears much about the importance of education to the tndh 
ual. but very little about the importance of the individual to educa- 
tion in the.- eh studenl who seeks preparation beyond 
that of the public school must obviously have some hope, do matter 
how remote, that her specific intellectual needs will receiv) 

individual attention which is an indivisible part of a true education, 
gyeiy ither secretly or openly, the ambition to 

jal and her personality through gaining satisfactory 

answers to the many why's of life. 

That the institution of limited enrollment is ideally fitted to serve 
this purpose is plain. Here, where the constant comparisons based 
upon mere die are lacking, the student ifl encouraged to center hrr 
social, intellectual and emotional life about a group of modest size 
in which she can form true friendships. In this group teacher 
and student are not at remote pol< dly . intellectually or emotion- 

all v but are comrades sharing the daily experience of living. 

The student's true growth cannot be measured in terms 1 of the 
sire of th. ution she is attending, nor in terms of additions to 

plant and endowment and new buildings. These things, good and 
necessary as they are, are but superficial indications of an effort to 
furnish the best means for intellectual and spiritual growth oU 
students. Real progress can be measured only by the success ami 
growth of the individual student. 



RELIGIOUS LIFE IS 



Adequately provided with the phyhical equipment necessary to 
Uving comfortably and learning readily, nances Bl 

and I tool pn-fi-is to speak in terms o 

individual studen tional needs, The aim i^ to mal 

l and yi1 ntj t/> keep classes of such n 

that the individual's demands, expressed or w Bed, win 

the teacher 1 ! firs! concern I ily, there is no ot.ii.-r excuse 
for either tea^hin on 

To thia end timer has provided ;i sound curriculum 

based upon the Liberal hi\ Ideal, with sufficient Pino Arts worl 
piovid" full outlets emotionally for self-expression, tudent 

j H stimulated both Intellectually and emotionally by being brought 

[gtO contact daily with the world of knov. and of thfl arts. 

A wcltrounded personality & the aim of the sensible student and 
iher alike. Many dements enter into the achievement of that 

inline which mark the educated from the uneducat 

tognition of the importance of separate factor* which round out 

tag lives is the firal step towai ttainment of i pal; and at 

ncea Shimer attention i.- dii the mutual importance of 

; mic pursuit.s, social cultivation, extra-curricular interests, 

otional satisfaction, and spiritual growth. 

pecifically, then, the educational objective at Frances Shimer is 

cultivation of socially effective personalities. As the individual 

personality is the most important factor in the building of a better 

future, Frances Shimer regards its cultivation u the honest possible 

conception of education. To this end it bends its resources: 
physical, educational, cultural, and spiritual. It seeks to di 

in 'its students, not cold intellectual genius alone, but thoae .socially 

intellectual traits and artistic abilities which, wbokson 
nurtured, make lives happier through bringing them to greater 
usefulness, both to them- ;nd to those about them. 



RELIGIOUS LIFK 

Abundant opportunity to participate in religious activities La open 

,ts at IV Shirner. The Christian Sen-ice I-eague 

sponsors student rcliKious movements and nuttings of every kind. 

D groups meet on the campus on Sunday mornings and 

re arc sendees in the churches of the town. 

Tuesday morning Chapel services are given to worship. I he 

Sunday evening Vespers service brings to the college local and 

t ing clergymen or speakers on religious-cultural topics. . Students 

are en^ouragd to attend the church of their own denomination on 

Qdays. The Christian Service League is nte™*™^ 110 ™' 

its aim is to promote the religious welfare of f.^dwta. ^to 

activities and functions stress Christian ways of living and thought 

rather than denominational differences. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 

The educational aims subscribed to by the < Allege include recogot* 
tion of the idea that the whole life of the student is a unit, i n 
these circumstances the extra-curricular activities becomi :]) | 
in importance only to the program of the curriculum- Soda! truio- 
ing is a part of college educafioiL Both residential house lif$ !lIK j 
student organizations and activities offer valuable training in social 
co-operation and in creative use of leisure. 

The social atmosphere of the College is wholesomely democratic. 
Every student is expected to use and develop for the whi ijj 

whatever social gif: may possess. Appropriate di ;ng 

manner, poi aciousn entertaining conversation, ability to 

appear at ease before an aud , are as much a part of the Shun 

d ideal us are scholastic attainine: 

With the assistance of class counselors the students give claw 
pai teas, lawn fetc8| concerts! and plays; 

they plan menus, arrange decorations, and si 

properties A scries of formal dinners sponsored by 
1X0 .. s opportunity for each group to riit.Ti.uri the stud 

both- and faculty, and to introduce viators and s] ■■. Thi 

forma] dam ad two informal dances are given durum the year, 
The College sponsors a program of week-end activities providing 
rn - :tnrni and social occasions throughout the academic 

While in halls according to their age and acaai 

class, at table they sit with tneml>ers of other d aid with faculty 

members. Table groupe are disbanded and redistributed monthly, 
so th timer student, in the course of the school year, forms 

a maximum number of pleasant social acquaintances with stiaienU 
ami ers outside her immediate residential group. 

Each residence hall p: 1 rooms and parlors in wn 

social life of the house group can be developed and can include the 
proper entertainment of guests. Thus every aspect of mature soda] 
life is reflected within the college community, and every student is 
enabled to share in the social experiences common to educated people. 

CULTURAL RESOURCES 

The College sponsors a program of concerts, lectures, tec and 
conferen roughout th« lemic year. These occasions bring 

to the College and the Community outstanding figures in eduwtion, 
the arts, religion, and public life. Formal pre>« ntations in M 
Hall or the auditorium of the Gymnasium are followed 1 :ler 

infor: roup discussions in the Student Lounge of West Hall, or 

in other College rooms. 

Frances Shinier is close to the larger cultural resources of Uncago. 
College-sp 01150 "* 1 trips, under faculty supervision, enable student 
to visit Chicago's museums, see current plays, attend concerto by the 



RECREATION 



^vmphony Orchestra or be present at events Of interest to a specific 
ptmp, such an the i Show attend- h year by numbers of 

,,! ■ ami haddle, the ruling dub, 

many yearn, however, prided itself upon 

(1|l . creative activity within the college, denoting the cultural i 

ulnees of it* atudentfl. It 1ms consistently encouraged the 

Tiw instinct in whatever direction the stud. , i, lrn; 

t l„. theater, music, painting and drawing, and ere itive v.- 

iraged by the College Administration, which in 
, has been rewarded by the unusual quality of the students' 
response. 

RECREATION AND PHYSICAL WELFARE 

i , a ni litution.H miv equipped to offer bo complete a recreational 

program ils France Shimer. In addition to the cultural resources 

for i ::,,n already mentioned, the i aintains a Physical 

ication equipment which i y both m and ideal. 

The Qymnainum is new .and eni It houses a full- 

d playing floor with a standard basket-ball court adaptable to a 
. of "flier Indoor game* such a hall, indoor baseball, 

aton. It is used also by dancing classes. It provides, in 
n, the tile swimming pool f flhow< ing, locker and d 

Archery and table tennu have a special room in the basement 
of Hathaway Hall. 
A nii golf course, the private property of the college, adjoins 

south end of the Quadrangle. A playing field along the east 
of the gymnasium provides space for hockey and baseball. 
rxnis courts lie at the north-east corner of the Quadrangle. 
( ampus condition, have been designed to safeguard the health of 
student*. All students have physical examinations on entering; 
records of weight, posture, and other physical data are kept; and 
■rk in Physical Education i.s planned for the individual student 

on the basis of these records. 
The Resident Nurse in charge of the Infirmary carries on an educsr 
rial program in the maintenance of good health. She is on duty 
all tunes in the fully equipped Infirmary, and is available to stu- 
dents day and night. When the attentions of a physician arc neces- 
sary, the student employs one. 



LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT 

Mount Carroll, a town of 2,000 people, situated in northwestern 
Illinois, ten miles from the Mississippi River, is attractively 
among picturesque hills. The neighborhood is justly oelebrafc 
its beautv and healthf illness. Tin- canyons formed by the ei 
of the Waukarusa River are the scon-' of mans pionica and outing, 
and the objective of many hikes and camping expeditions. Mount 
Carroll is the county seat of Carroll County, and is exclusively a 
place of residence. The absence of mines, fa iua. 

trial enterprises makes the community an ideal one for an educational 

institution of this type. .-_.—... , 4l 

Mount Carroll is on the Omaha Division of the C Dicago, Mil- 
Wll . St. Paul & Pacific Railway, one hundred and twenty-eight 
noilea west of Chicago. It is accessible, also, by automohii. 

Highway 52 and Stat.- Highways (M, 7_\ 7s and whirl, 

exo connectiona over paved roads are made with the i Inooln 

Btighway and other great thoroughfares. Paved highways lead to 
urban centers in five different direction 

Frances Shimer Junior College has the advantage of eighty years 
of history, experience, and traditions; yet its equipment is entirely 
modern having 1 built and enlarged since 1903. The plant 

consists of twelve buildings, solidly constructed of brick ai 
heated by steam from a central plant, lighted by electricity, and 
furnished with modem conveniens Phe architecture w Colonial. 
Each building was erected and equipped for the purpose it ser 
the educational program of the institution. Adequate fire protection 
secured bv standpipes with hose connections on each floor and by 
fire escapes 'on every building where students reside. 

DEARBORN HALL 
(1903) 

This building for Instrumental and Vocal Music is named for 
Mrs Isabel Dearborn Hazzen, formerly head of the Department of 
Music for over twenty years. It contains arge, attractively fur- 
nished teaching studios and eighteen well-lighted and ventilated 
practice rooms. 

HATHAWAY HALL 

(1905) 
Hathawav Hall was named for Mrs. Mary L. Hathaway Corbett, 
of the ( 1869 ?£■* of Mm Hattie N. LePelley, a former 

Trostee of" the School, who gave liberally toward the erection and 
furnishing of the building. The three floors contain ™™^«- n 
five people, baths, a common social room, with a large recreation 
room on the ground floor. 
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WlvST |! 

(MM) 

\\\ for forty people. < 

cr0l) ni ■■•'■ homelike oommon room, with fireplace, that 

j a favorite gathering place f<»r nil student* The art studio* i 

. H|)|xr II -M.r. 

M lLFHAIX 

(1907) 

Mctcalf Hall l hi office* "i .idmiiii-' 

ijauk, school book.-' -oma, class rooms, and auditorium. 

The auditorium La equipped with stage and curl 

: ..| with pictures presented by various claanca and ii 
illustrating different periods of art and archil meludii 

m 9, a plaster cast of a port of tin- frieae of the Pari 




Cathedral. 

'I'lic building ii named in honor of Mrs. 8arah Metcalf, ■■<■ Ufa- 

una friend -f the School, wh« i, the late Dr. Henry 8. Metealf. 

| onK „, r fth< Board of Trustees. The School is ind.-bt.-d 

^Andrew' -igWof $10,000 toward the erection 

his building. 

POWER PLANT AND LAUNDRY 
(1911) 

In the steam plant, from which all buildings are heated, arc 
installed two tubular boueri of 160 and 225 horsepower. These 
LX arc served by Jones' underfeed stokers. I ^ 

an even pressure of steam in the abators in rooms and halls through- 

- ttotaS&^M* ia also in the building, is equipped with 
modern laundry machinery. 

THE INFIRMARY 

(1913) 

ettT A trained nurse is in constant residence. 
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SCIENCE HALL 
(1914) 

Science Hal) p "Ment facilities for the work in soi 

The li- sontains large, thoroughly equipped, modi 

atories for the work in Domestic Science. On the second Boor are 

ice, Chemistry, and Biology laboratories, with all i,,-, 
modern appliances, ;md a commodious, well-appointed room f,,' r 
Mathematics. 

WILLIAM PARKEB McKEB HALL 

(1922) 

William Parker M.'lvr Hall, built by funds Contributed I • 
Baptist Board of Education, of red pressed brick with 

is four stories high. Tin- ground tloor contains the central diou 

room which was entirely reconditioned and n i in I 

through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. W, B. Goodman, Chicago. 

Boon have a parlor for the use of .student-', a suit 
rooms for the Bead of the Hall, a kitchenette, ample bathro 

and rooms for fiftv-sXx students and teachc- Thu building fur- 
nishes a home for college girls, and a dining-n.o.n for the 
College Tins building is named for William Parker McKce in 
honor of the completion of twenty-five years of service as President. 



CAMPBELL LIBRARY 
(1925) 

Campbell Memorial Library was erected by funds furnished in 
nartbv Mr. George 1 ». I lampbell and Mr. S. J. Campbell of the Board 
of Trustees, and V Miss JeflBU Campbell '07. The Co lege ls also 
indebted to the late Senator William Mckinley for a gift of $5,000 
for this building. It is named in honor of Mr. and Mrs i. 1 
Campbell, long friends of the institution. In 19.17 Mis 
jSf M. Campbell gave to the library one hun.!- 
ted volumes from her library. The readmg-room 0CCUJ 
, ,ntire first tloor. The present library of 10,000 volumes, 
bes.d.s many bound magazines and useful bullet ,t,s, is well catalog 
and in charge of a trained librarian, The library .s also adequate* 
supplied marines and periodicals. There are over. 3 000 

mounted pictures in the art files. The Haiaen Memorial Col kct on 
consisting of over 1,000 volumes was contnbuted by t h e la U > r. ; 
Isabel Dearborn Hassan from the library of ^rjiusband, tfceWe 
Henrv Wilmarth Ilazzcn, long a teacher in the School I he Ha^n 
fodowment provides for the development of the collection. AnOW 
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valuable addition of books received during 1925 was the collection 

„ by Mrs. \\iiiu»a Bnuxh Sawyer, 71, of Lincoln, \Y|. 

rlu . upper floor of tl. ury ik occupied by the Dickeraon Art 

i».ry. One room in this building w devoted to the 
i.ered by the Fram imcr Historical Commission. 

WINONA BRANCH SAWYER BOU8E 

(1026) 

Winona Branch Bawver ll immodious home for the 

idi d1 , was the gift of Mi.-.. Wmona Branch Bawyer, of the Class 
71. It is built of brick in the Colonial «tyl»- of architecture in 
harmony with the other buildings of the group. 



GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL 

(1929) 

The building contains on the first floor a tile-]in< mming 

pool, 60 x 25 feet, showers, dressing rooms, drying-room, lo 
toilets, and modern facilities for the rcfiltration ana sterilization of 

the < '" &e pool. 

On the upper floor are the gymnasium, the office of the Director 

„f Physical Education, examination rooms, equipment and cloak 

. with additional showers, dressing-rooms, and lockers. The 

main room, 87 x 52 feet, gives ample space for all indoor games and 

all types of gyn >rk. At the south end of the room is an 

rated stage with curtain, cyclorama setting and a wcll-appoin' 
modem em of lighting. Adequate provision i made for 

»rk of the Department of Speech and Dramatics. 



BENNETT HALL 

(1937) 

In 1937 College Hall, which was built in 1909, was entir. 
reconditioned and refurnished through a generous gift of the chudi 
of Myrtie Stevens Bennett, Class of 18S0, for whom the new dormi- 

f has been named. The first floor contains two reception room . 
three suites accommodating four students each, a student kitchenette, 

i the Dean's apartment. Upper floors contain student rooms and 
baths for forty-four nta. 



STUDENT ORGAN I ZAT I ONS 

Believing that direction may be given in the worthy use of 
;re and that students should be given an opportunity "to effect 

1 contacts in groups voluntarily organised to pursue con, 
interests, club life is encouraged. Memberohipj though not com- 
pulsory, is strongly urged. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 

The Student Government Organisation to which ew 
of the Junior College belong intfldne self government in | 

Junior College residence hulls. Extort is made to develop a feeli] 
of responsibility by gradually giving the students opportunity f or 
gre; If-direction, 

1 tegular meetings of the ^ tion an- held mnv each mouth 

Tl: :utive committee meets once a week with the faculty coun- 

sellor to discuss the plans and problems of tho students. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE LEAGUE 

This orpnization sponsors discussion groups, encourages social 
Lift ng the students, takes charge of Vespers and Thai- r^ 

occasionally, and seeks in various ways to Stimulate religious interest 
and interest in philanthropic work in the world. 

FRANCES SHIMER PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 

Francs s Shinur Rtcord is a student publication issued four times 
a year. Its purpose is to give students experience in expressing 
themselves easily, clearly, and pleasingly in writing, and to afford 
opportunity for the publication of worth-while pieces of work in 
prose and poetry that may be produced. The management is in 
the hands of Qts, faculty advisors being appointed to counsel 

the officers in the task of editing and managing the publication. 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The purpose is to arouse greater interest in physical education, 
stressing the enjoyment of sports and athletics, and the development 
of sportsmanship. The Athletic Association works in close co- 
operation with the Physical Education Department. It sponsors :h ; 
inter-cluss hockev game on Thanksgiving Day; a class basket-ball 
tournament; the basket-ball banquet; a bob-ride; five- and tim-imie 
hikes; th Fete; golf and tennis tournaments, and swimming 

meet 
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. *3 

ART CLUB 

J£°JS £ft£? • ST *? '""'P 080 ' u ''" orgaabod to 00- 

? wth h- < ommistion of the D;ckeraon Art ££» , £ 

procuring and arranging u ? among 

; '" f - " ' l "/ 1 !" - .f the Caller? Tn t 

kings of the Club 

jnfonua talks ... ;;££ 

ally un it. d to the homes of art coll. .ctora or til. « of professS 

wttoto. Journeyito art hundw J J™°£ 

nule radius are made a, The An Club take* du ponsl- 

bility for teas and coffees given at current art . 

i.ste. valunblcBocial training as well as artistic ii thereby receTved. 

Th.- seoondjpurpose of the Oub ifl to develop skills which should 
Ik- productive of joy m school bf e and give resources within, wh 
enable the Student to make worthy and happy use of leisure '■ 

special club nx.ii> maintained by the Art Club goca far in making 

pogsihU' the opportunity for any student to puj lie s worthwhile 
craft or hobby. Equipment for metal work, printing, wood carving, 
modeling, and numerous other useful au<l beautiful crafts jb avail: 
for student use in this room. 

The ( Sub is open to students of Art History, Graphic Arts, and 
to a limited number of students interested in art but not enrolled in 
art courses. 

DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an organization open to 
all students. Try-outs arc held early in the fall under the super- 
vision of the dramatic director. The Club gives two major proauc- 
> luring the year. Its members appear in the casts for the 
Christmas and Easter I lis as well. There is a general monthly 

business meeting followed by a program. The Club in association 
with the classes in Art History sponsors a special trip to Chicago to 
it the theatres and art centers. The Club seeks to promote appre- 
ciation of the best in drama, and to offer an outlet for expression in 
the creative arts of the theatre. 

THE BOOK CLUBS 

The Book Clubs are organizations of girls especially interested 
in the study and enjoyment of the best in contemporary literature — 
fiction, poetry, drama, and essay. The groups meet informally 
before the fire on Sunday afternoons to engage in conversation about 
recent books and authors. Free exchange of opinion is encouraged, 
ntcd by discussion of a leader and excerpts from period 

reviews. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB 

This organisation, which is open to all student* enrolled in 
junior college, has aims the development of an understands 

of international affaire and an appreciation uf the custom*, achie> 
ments, and aspirations of the various peoples of the world, ita 
activities include regular monthly meetings, the operation of an 
international news bulletin board, the sponsorship of gui l<r ^ 

and attendance at international relatione conference* held at otl 
colleges. 

LATIN CLUB 
The Latin Club is Organised under the name Fori Sociar Sorora. 

Members ed among the membere of the Latin claoea and 

is dependent upon scholastic standing. The function of the Club 
is both social and educational. The members meet once a month. 

The program for the year included formal initiation of n. v. 

members; two programs presented by the members of each Latin 
class dealing with Roman men, customs, literature; and a Roman 
Banquet, at which the toga-clad guests reclined in true Roman 
fashion and dined from characteristic Roman dish 

Through the Latin Club the Eta Sigma Phi medal for excellency 
in Latin is presented to eligible candidates. 



BOOTS AND SADDLE CLUB 

This club was organized for young women interested in better 

equitation. The club meets <>nrr a month for a study of types of 
saddle horses and nationally known horses of the Bhow ring. B 

rides and hay rack parties are enjoyed when the weather permits. 

Each year the Boots and Saddle Club sponsors two gymkhanas, 
two all night horseback trips to the rocky bluffs of the Mi 
a formal banquet, and a trip to the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago. 



CAMERA CLUB 

The Camera Club is organized to afford a means of self-expression 

as well as entertainment, for interested students Both the technical 

and artistic phases of photography are studied. The school d 

room is available to its members many of whom develop and print 

he pictures they snap. Throughout the year various contests 

re held to secure prints for the annual exhibit in the spring. 



STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 

This olub waa organised for those who enjoy doL . r k 

(i th'-ir leisure time. Members have worked on various projects in 
.: work, leather toolini and quilt making, A small 

i [oam I.- available f<>r stud rho wish to exp rin oi 

ving. 

PRO MTJ8ICA 

This club is composed of ft limited group of teJ music 

. ■ . who meet on thi second Sunday afternoon of the d for 
a concert given l>y members, followed by a business meeting and 

i| hour The organization acta as host to visiting rnu 
a nd iri'l'-jivora to fost'-r the love <»f good music. Mi 

ry-<mt under the supervision of born l'aculi 

rill THETA KAPPA 

The Beta Sigma chapter of Phi ' ! . Junior College 

, was installed in 1932. Member 
society is limited to the upper ten percent of tin- student body 
the Upper Division. 

DELTA PSI OMEGA 

The National Hon jf Dramatic Society. ' ' 

strives t" uphold a high ird in hot: I dramatic 

leavor by initial uto its membership only those girls who 
lone outstanding and eflScient work in playwriting, act 
production. The connection with other chapter* of tb n&l 

nil dramatic club members to greater effort, and aida 
in the production of a higher type of play at Fiances Sim 



THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The Junior College ha> n out of a Deed in the Arnoric 

educational plan for an institution which shrill meet the intelli 
and social needs of students who have compL ted their high Bchod 
work. It has become increasingly apparent thai these intellects 
and social needs more nearly correspond to those of the 
school group than they do to those o! the group who ; 
in the specialised courses of Study l>Hng pursued in the upj 

sion of college and university. During tin- Junior College j 

must be cultivated social stability and ability to deal intelligently 
with the problems of modern life. 

The four year junior college meets t; M:trv< ( | 

group of the last two years of high school and the two 
mediately following. The high school student is prepared foi \ n 

the presence of college t acuities and the feeling ol 

from high school atmosphere to that of the colW'< 
Similarly, the student in the college group avoids the pitfall 

tion becoming increasing! tent in the larger instit .^ 

receives attention according to her indn 
quently during the mosl formative years sh*- lives in the pn 
of influence- which will best develop her :us a social and i' 
personality. 

FrtUH dmer entered the Junior College field in 1907 w] 

there were but fifteen Junior Colleges in the nation. For many 
years the college students werc Mt to be quite distinct from 
preparatory school group. Since 1930 the social organisation of the 
last two years of high school and the* two college years has been 
perfected. The curriculum is now integrated so that there is offered 
a four year rather than a two year Junior College course. Two 
curriculums are offered, an academic and a general curriculum. 
Tl re outlined on page 37. The specific c< in these cur- 

riculums are planned to eliminate duplication of instruction while 
preserving standard academic requirements for graduation from 
\ school and college. At any given point credits are 
transferable b - accredited by the standard accrediting 

agencies. By remaining through the four year course wasteful 
duplication of courses is eliminated and the student is enabled to 
advance into additional fields of stu< 

Thus in English within the four Junior College years tl 
generally two courses in English literature. At 1'raii' 
these two courses differ from each other in approach, scope and 
subject matter. iglish 21-22 emphasto 

English literature and English 41-12 surveys the entire field of 
English literature. Throughout the Shimer curriculum tins con- 
tinuity of courses and lack of duplication will be seen. 

e purpose of the Junior College curriculum is two-fold. It 
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• to tho e itudents who their education in 

the upper division ol s university alon | study 

the acad em ic preparation needed, On the i handthosi nts 
whose interests and aptitudes a] 

o urged to enjoy the pur nil • rti and at tbi 
tiiiK- ac ■ cultural background that will be both intei 

and useful to them. 1 tudentsthe< ralcourai bed 

on page 38 i- : recommended oroneof tin- mi prc-profei sional 

Since the second year of the four yi j progi 
th the senior year oi higl bool, pi that 

point to satisfy standard entrance requirements ol four year colli 
and universities. 



Bl B-FRE8HMAN CI.v 

Students who have completed ninth grad' Junior High 

School, will bo admitted to a sub-Freshman class and will be gn 
nth grade work required for enta to the Junior College 



ADMISSION 

Application for admission is made on a special application form 
which is included in this catalogue. When accompanied by a 

stration fee of twenty dollars for reservation of a rooi 
application is officially recorded. This amount u later credited to 

the semester fee. .__,.«_ 

1 ntnince examinations are not required, although certain 
psychological and placement tests are given at a tune near the 

beeinning of the academic year. 

Stud. dmitted to full junior college e ftix 

nude) upon presentation of seven apceptaWe unite coinpleted in 
aTSh Xol accredited by the North Central Association of ( .o - 
fegc and Secondary Schools Or I ■'V'fi^t^ 

hi agencies. Students will be admitted to full standing n the 
unior 6 vcar of the Junior College (equivalent t ; Jman 

unon oresentation of sixteen units from a four-year high hcnool or 
tweR-e^Sts from a senior high school accredited .by fceabove 
Sinned accrediting agencies. A unit in any subject represents 

dismissal from the school last attended. 
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MARKING SYSTEM 

The letters A to E are symbols used to indicate the dcgr. 
proficiency in any subject unci may be interpreted U follows: 

C — Average 
D— Below aver 



A — Superior 

B — Above average 



E — Failure 



The average or C group constitutes from JO to GO per cent of t 
students in each claw according to the judgment of t) ructor 

who is governed in the distribution of grades in el enrol] 

ten or more students by certain ela maximum and min 
percentage limits agreed upon by the faculty. The letter 1 
he passing grade. 

As a rule, conditiou grades are not assigned k, the fucu! 
Where special conditions prevail, however, which are not the result 
of a student's inattention to her studies, incomplete work may 
made up with the consent of the instructor A student wh 
a final examination grade of E in any subject may request a second 
examination, providing the average grade in that subject fur - 
average is not le8S than ('. Such an examination, however, m 
be taken not later than four weeks after the beginning of the ensui 
semester, and when taken may not result in a final -ter grade 

higher than C. 

Supplementing the marking system is the grade point system, 
which serves to set definite standards of achievement in terms of 
amount and quality of work. Grade points are assigned in the 
following manner: 

A grade of l< rns 3 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

A grade of B earns 2 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

A grade of C earns 1 grade point for each semester hour of credit. 

A grade of D earns grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

Students in the lower division normally carry sixteen hours of 
work each semester and in the upper division fifteen hours. 

Reports are sent to parents at the end of the first six weekf 
a t th r. Additional reports will be sent upon 

request to parents at any time. 
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HEQI III NATION 

JUNIOR COLLEGE DIPLOMA 

< 
to Htiul' -\\\> who have completed ;i minimum 
and a minimum of 60 ir« of wori on 

Six utboI English in the upp 

of ail candidatea for the Junior Collei ploma, An add I 

minimum «-i L2 .rs of work must be presented the 

tence groups or from the Bocial -model 

, The remaining forty-two houra of the upper di 
elected t requirement* of ' ; itution 

which the student expects to tn [n . 

" her Junior College course. J' 
for all students. 

RECOMMENDATION TO COLLEGE 

For recommendation to college or university the student must 
have an average of C for the tv. □ the upp 

Preferred recommendation is given to students who rank in the 
upper third of their class. 

high school certificate 

In view of the fact thai some studenta may wish to cont: 
their education Bt another institution on finishing tin of Use 

lower division a certificate is awarded at that p 

impleted a minimum of one year of residence and a 
minimum of 01 BC1 hours or 8 high school units in the 1' 

division, (or a total of 15 high schoi le). 

The subjeci requirements for graduation are based on the four 
ar Hig tool curriculum, and are as follow-: two subjects 
pumte three yean each and two .subjects pursued for 

!,, rh is to bo selected from the following 

i, Foreign Language, Mathematics, Science, and 

i:il Btudii . . . , , 

The total number of Bigh School units required for gradu.v 
15, Physical Bd required. Five of these un 

The work of each lower division student is p I to 

her special interests and needs, and her future college re- 
quirements. 
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SCHOIARSHIPS AND AWARDS 

Scholarships for Daughters of Ministers 

Scholarships having a value of one hundred dollars per your are 
granted to daughters of ministers in active service. Such student 
are required to maintain an average high C standing. 



Scholarships for Students of Superior Ability 

To recognize and reward high scholastic and personal i(S 

ment and to give assistance to worthy students of ability and deter- 
mination who could not otherwise attend college, tin- Tiii 
set aside a limited portion of the institution's annual u 
used for this purpose. The assistance takes tin- form of 
scholarships ami service scholarships. 

Merit scholarships are available to high school graduates v. 
are included in the upper quarter of their graduating a 

student will he expected to maintain an average grade of B. Failure 
to maintain this average grade results in forfeiture of the scholarship. 

Various opportunities for self-help arc available. Thi 
remunerative and least time-consuming are those involving 
service in the dining room, the OOmp >n for which amounts 

to $200.00 per year. There are assistunt^lnps in various .iejxirt- 
ments such as music, library, infirmary, physical education, labor- 
atory. Dean's office and Pxeadent's office which provide from $100.00 
to $200.00 per ye:ir, the most frequent competition being 1160.00 
per year. Various clerical tasks, often requiring typing skill, pay 
from $100.00 to $150.00 per year, depending on the amount of time 
expended. 

Honor Scholarships 

A senior scholarship amounting to one hundred and fifty dollar* may be 
granted in recognition of outstanding mental and pcn»oniO :eat©a 

Frances Shimer student who has completed the work of the junior year. 

Two scholarships amounting to five hundred dollars each may be granted 
to new students enr> the first year of college (junior high school 

year), payable one hundred dollars per year in the lower division and 
one hundred fifty dollar* per jmx in the upper division. 

On recommendation of the faculty, two honor scholarships amounting to 
threi' hundred dollars each, payable one hundred fifty dollars per year, 
may be panted t«- Frances Shimer students who have completed the 
work of the lower division. 

Thi Honor Scholarships 

The Faculty awarded an Honor Scholarship in the Ixnver Divi- 
sion in Jure B to Jeanne flavin. The Senior Honor Scholarship 
was gi o Constance Clough. 
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Educational Aid Association Scholarship 

The Educational Aid Aaeodation of Franca Bhimer Junior 

:iM *T Wp of one hund^dolK 

uliich is awarded on the baneof de«-rvmg need, aowara, 

77k- Jessie Miles Campbell Prtu 

Th Miles Campbell Prize of ten dollan for excellence in 

Utin waa awarded in 1<J3S to Mary Bull exceuenee in 

The Ileen Bullis Campbell Prize 

The Deen Bullis Campbell Prue is an annua] award for 
ellcnce in the Beldof History. Thispii warded in 1938 

Margo Pfeifer. 

The James Spencer Dicker son Prize 

The Jamee Spencer Dickenson Prfce to the student v. owa 
■it of progreai in Art was awarded in 183C 
Betty Kcrcher 

7"A* Dramatic Club Prizes 

The Dramatic Club offers two annual award* often dollars each, 
one for excellence in Acting, and one f< ' ige Produc- 

tion The names of the recipients of these honors, aa nelected by a 
joint committer of faculty and Dramatic ( !Iub member*, are engraved 
on the silver plaque which hangs in the Speech Room. In i 
the prize in Acting was award hnaon and the prixc 

for Production was awarded Kellogg. 

The Martha Barnhart Hoffman Prize 

The Martha Barnhart Hoffman prue is given to ti !cnt 

who does the most outstanding work in Interpretive Heading. It 
waa awarded in 1938 to Ruth Madeline Montgomery. 

Pro Musica Awards 

The honor of having li'i name engraved on the Pro Musica 

Shield is given each y the mod landing 'member of the 

ib from each of its three departments; Piano, V og. 

The honor in Piano was given in 1U38 to Enid R and in Voice 

to Betty Ewald. 
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The Grace Reynolds Squires Prize 



The Gnu. Reynolds Squire* Prise was awarded for tin* r 
time in June by Mi in Squires, Clan ol it N .. 

for exc ■ in Concert Singing and is awarded to the 

wlm makes the 1 nee in the annual Con 

Concert, it was awarded in 1938 to Janet Blumei 

The Elizabeth Percy Konrad Trophy 

The Elizabeth Percy Konnul Trophy fur excellence in English 
was presented in 1926. The Of the Student in I 

class who does the bee] work In English for the yeai 
by a committee appointed for the purpose, is engraved <u, 
silver cup. Prances Fox won tin- trophy in 



The Record Prize 
The Francos Shinier Record presents a prize to the student who 

has done the most outstanding work in Creative Writing, it 

presented in P.K3N to Puuleen Kivlan. 



The Samuel James Campbell Etc 'fro; 

The Samuel James Campbell At] Trophy is awarded to 

Standing athlete of the year. In June, 1938, it was awai 
to Mary Jean Mil 

The Golf Trophy 

A golf trophy, a silver cup, bean the name of the winner of tho 
annual tournament. Marjorie Simmons won the cup in 19! 

The Tennis Trophy 

A tennis trophy, a silver cup, bears the name of the winner of 
the annual tournament. Enid Ritchie waa the winner in 193S. 



SUSAN C. COLVER LECTURESHIP FUND 

The late Mrs. Susan E. Rosenberger, with her husband, Ji 
L. Rosenberger, of Chicago, endowed the '"Susan C. Colver Le 
in honor of Mrs Rosenbcrger's mother by giving certain seen: 
to the College. The lecture for 1937*38 was given by North. 



THE JUNIOR COLLEGE M 



EXPENSES FOB THE - OLLEGE YEAR 
There are do Bpeoial fees of any kind for regularly elected eonrses 

All fields of study and all .hticn 

arc oix n to all students without ipecial charge irn r^n 
(( f the kind of study undertaken. 

Tuition and thing for the scholastic year, $790. 

This single fee includes the charge for boi undry, 

I all academic instruction! and in addition include* all 
uch as claafl w< ad private lesaonsin music, art, ■ 
gymn tn insl q, laboratory courses, all courses in 

raduatton, and special lectures and entertainmenl 1 
led by the No char) □ in 

addition to the pn bribed number Tl >ry 

ervioee of the nut.-.c are available tostudenti with 
Thia inch] on re m edies a ppr o pri ately dispensed by 

a nurse without - physician cription, the nd trcat- 

nt of inf« i wunu nd infirmary service in 

cases of illness. Fees <>f local physicians called in f«<r diagnosis an i 
treatmenl are pud by the -indents. I □ course- in borne 
economics and art involve a charge foT the actual materials con- 
sumed or used. 

A registration fee of twenty dollars is required when the applica- 
n is submitted. The name of 1 ho applicant in then entered 

officially in the roster of new students. This amount is later credited 

to the semester f- If for any reason withdrawal becomes 

ceasary.the registration fee will be refunded, providing notification 

is received before August 1 and January 1 of the first and second 

semesters respectively. 

Students living in the vicinity of Mount Carroll who do not wish 
to become residents of the School pay a fee of $200 for tl 
year. This includes all special fees of whatever natu- ept 

those of the Infirmary. 

Rooms are generally planned to accommodate two students. 
Single rooms, when available, may be assigned upon request. A 
charge of thirty dollars per semester is made for single or suite rooms 
in all dormitories except West Hall. Double rooms may not 
held as single rooms. 
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TERMS OF PAYMENT 



All fees are payable strictly in advance. The receipt of i) 
cashier on each class registration card is necessary before BtUfW 
are admitted 
College Book 

to take the final initiations, January *j;> ami M 

1940. No reports, statements of scholastic stundin^ or diploma! 
are issued until all accounts of whatever character an \ n f^f 

Students entering for the second sen only will pas .. 

of $430 for the semester. ' w 

House Studkn 

Due on or before September 13, 1939: 

For the first semester $430.00 

The 120 registration fee will be credited on this payment. 

Due January 1, 1910, and payable not later than January 3d: 

For ti rter . $300.00 

Dai Sn dknts 

Due on or before September 13, 1939: 

lor the first semi ster $100.00 

Due January 1, 1910, and payable not later than January 30: 

For the second semester $100.00 



RIISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 

The amalgamation of all fees into a single comprehensive fer was 
made for tin- purp ee of informinR all parents regarding their maxi- 
mum liability to the College. Certain miscellaneous expenditures 
for the purchase of books and supplies are necessary. It is d 
that these be kept at a minimum and the co-operation of parents U 
sought in limiting the monthly allowance for the sake of a wise 
economy. 

The College Book stocks a supply of all books, supj> 

and stationei in addition 1 r sale toilet goods and articles 

commonly required by stud. 1 Students may pay cash or mam- 
tain a charge account, an itemized copy of which is sent periodically 
to parents and is due upon presen The Store has for 

very well arrang dent's account book with perforated monthly 

expense summaries which may be detached and sent to parents. 
It is recommended that parents require the keeping of such an 
account and by this means encourage accurate justification of all 
expenditures. 
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While most mad i .p'-nscsarcgo | by purely qaI 

indinal i few ;uv mmnvd i,\ :i |i ( tudent« ' ( ■ ,t, 

5ion t«» athletic events and dramatic production pui 

• II oovered by :i Btudej ; 

th» al lo v. 

participate in school activi >ir, for j college 

dents in i i $8 for 

collected by tin- college and turned over to t: 
lent Activity fund to I 

A student bank is maintained in the B 5 Office. Deposit* 
withdrawals for personal expenses may be mad 
rvala- 

WITHDRAWAL 

Sine** all instructors are neeewmrily engaged for the year upon 
t l 1( . of estimated needs, no part 01 the fee d be lue 

t<> withdrawal from school, similarly, when a room is vi 
.<r student may be or- I room 

oady oeascd. All & and facilities aw necessarily 

a full year and 1 oonomic ad Lion 

rbids refunding of fees on account of withdrawal. 
It is the practice, however, to make a c< ion when illness, 

as cert i fie* i by a pb ■ withdrawal. 

The cost of U rviee excluded, up to the time Of P 

$\s of fund made. r, will not 

mad** for withdrawal at «>r after the < hristmas vacation in the first 
semester or during the last six weeks of the second semester. 

No n fund in any amount will be granted to students wl 
. voluntarily or upon xeque 

CHANGING AND DROPPING COURSES 

Permission to change courses will be granted during the first 
two w of each semester. Application to the Regwtmr should 

be made for a Change of Course card upon which reasons for the 
change arc required to be stated. Only reasons of an educational 
character will be considered. 

iter the expiration of the first two weeks of each semester DO 
course may be dropped except for deflate reasons of physical and 
mental health. Impnding failure or fear of failure ait not regarded 
as suitable reasons for dropping a course. 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

The College offers four years of study in each of the standard 
ademic subjects, These extend from the Junior College freshman 
year through the .senior year without duplication of effort or 
mat' 

The courses of instruction are organised into seven grout* 
representing fields of study, as follow 

I Language, Literature and Si>ccrh Art*: Fngliah, Latin, I 
Library Science, SjM'ivh, Drunuitic Art. 

II Science and Math- Kiology, Botany, Phyniolofcy, Bvollll 

I'liy.-ns Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry. 
Hi. Social Science: History, Economi. -, Sociology, Psychology, Education 
IV Fine Arts: Music, Graphic and Plastic Arta. 

V. Home Economic thing, Food*, Home Plnnning and Furnishing 

QoitM Mar..iUvrnrnt. 

\ i ,8 lioa: Typewriting, Stenography, 

VII Physical Education. 

Description of these four-year group* appeal* a1 the bead of 
each section in the pages following. The integration of these course* 
in the four-year Junior College plan d< ' disturb requirements 
for High School graduation in its normal place, nor requin 
four-;. alleges for Junior standing. It is possible to pum 
curriculum to any given point without affecting transfer of credit* 
to accredited institutions. 

Students will find it both easy and profitable to Irani the require- 
mentfl of the four-year college they will attend upon graduation 
from Frances Shinier, and to plan their courses during the Junior 

College years bo as to satisfy these requirements, fn tins i 
the Junior College does not differ from the first two years of the 
four-year college, as all institutions have certain requirement* for 
the fundamental years. The standardization of these courses in 
most institutions permits transfer without loss of credit, pr- 
only that students are able to meet the grade-average requw menta 
of the institution they are entering. 

livided into two groups: upper division and lov 

division. The lower division comprises the firs! two years, eleventh 

and twelfth grades, and the upper division the second two years 

of the Junior College, (the freshman and sophomore college years). 

First-year courses have numbers in the tens: English 11, French 

11, etc. T: iter continuation of English 11 is English 

12, etc. Similarly second-year courses have numbers in the twenties, 
third-year courses in the* thirties, and fourth-year courses in the 
forties. 

Two courses of study are suggested for the four-year Junior 
College curriculum: An Academic Course and a General Course. 
These courses may be varied to meet the student's interests and 
needs. 
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iZ 



\< aim KIIG CoUBflB 



FRESHMAN VKAH 

( Uth Grade) 
Fiiuit 8*mz*tzu Second Summit 

Courses Credit* Courses 

En*U** \\ 4 dhfa 12 

•«y II .4 Biology 12 

Modern History II I Modem History 12 

ign Languid 4 i cmfcn Language 
Utm) i 

Physical Education Physical Education 



CnrfOi 

5 
4 

4 

1 



SOPHOMORE YEAB 
(12th Grade) 



Fik*t Seukhth 
Courses 
Empv>. 2] 

v 21 

. I m .. ... 

h or I ■".* 
or M itics 

(Advanced Algebra l 

Physical Education 



SCCOXD SlUfEffrSB 

Credits Counts 

. 4 I Qglkfa 22 

I 

4 History 23 

4 Foreign Language 

I rench or IaUq) 
or Mathematics 

22) 
Physical Education 



Creftfl 

■J 

4 

4 
4 



JUNIOK YEAR 



FlBST SEMESTER 

Courses Credit* 

English Composition 31 3 

Biology 3] - 4 

tory 31 or 33 . .3 

go Language, 

French or German 8 or 4 

Speech 31 -2 

16 



SSCOXD BmUKMTKK 

Courses Credits 

English Composition 32 8 

Or 32 -i 

ry 32 or 34 3 
Foreign Language, 

Continued 3 

Speech 32 or 34 ... 2 



16 



SENIOR YEAR 



First Semester 

Courses Credits 

•liflh Literature 41 3 

Economies 41 . :i 

Foreign Language, Continued 3 

Psychology 41 3 

Art History 47, or 

Chemistry 31, or 

Mathematics 31, or 

History 31 or 33 3 or4 

16 



Second Semesteji 

Courses Credits 

English Literature 42 3 

.-logy 42 ...... .. 3 

Foreign Language, Continued . 3 
Art History 48, or 

Chemistry 32 3 or 4 

ry 32, or 34, or 

Mathematics 32 3 
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3* 

For students who do not intend to carry their college work 
beyond the two years of the upper division a general course is n 
mended which will give a broad cultural background in ; 

for intelligent social living. 



Gknkkai. Couuse 



i man ^ I 



Court- 

tllsfa II i 

metiy . S 

Mod< rn Hi too M ' 

I 
Typing 

Music and Music Theory 
Art 

Home Problem* 13 
Spec.h ll . 
Physical 



12 
Geometro 12 
Modem aisU r) 12 

■ 

Mu I Mu 

Horn* Problems 14 

tCll I -1 



1 



SOP1IOMOR] YEAR 

I i Second Stut 

Counts lit* Course* 

21 .4 

rtory 21 . i L\ S. H _J 

Bioloio' 11 .... Hi 

.... 1 I\lr< tivr 

Mi. Mum.' 

Art 

ucation Physical I in 



CW:;, 



JUNIOR YEAR 



FlRST SCMESTKR 
Courses 



Credits 



English :U 

I 

tioa 33 . . 2 

Speech 31 2 



l.-i 



»Xd8 UE8TEB 



Cour*r« 



I 



English 32 .. 3 

Physical Sctano 14.... 

Mu-/ Apprei iatioa 81 

Speech 32 or 31 

Elective* • - * 
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Suggested Electivcs: History 31 or 33 and a foreign language. 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

8ENI0H VI 
CourJ mn8BWUrnK Crtdiu ,. ' ' B«««» 

H or Htatoiy 31 or 88 3 l^, ,V ! 

Art HiMory 17 j . 3 

| fi 



K{ 
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momic* must be preceded by a year of History. 

COU); IN THE FINE ARTS 

Stud rfao wish to develop their ability in music, art, or 

dramatics either for the cultural value of tin 
toward pi tuning should follow tin tab outlii 

I, and !•». 

SPECIAL C01 RSES 

The curricula in PI I ation, Son momics, Libraiy 

Scienoe and Secretarial Studio be ten 

character. Thoy are designed to na ads of 

continue their general education in college and at the saa 
time pursue an in or increase a skill. These curricula are 

dc&cribcd on Pages 72, 67, 44, and 69. 

THE ( 01 RSE IN EDUCATION 

Students who desire at the end of two years of college work to 

obtain the Illinois Limited Elemei School Certi should 

follow the curriculum outlined on Page 55 who have 

mplcted these requirements will be recommended for the 

appropriate certificate in other states also. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

A semester hour is a credit granted for j sful completion 

of a study pursued for one class hour per week throughout a semester 
eighteen . o hours of laboratory work in general are 

counted as equivalent to one class hour if the instructor requ 
computations and write-ups of laboratory woA to be done out- 
of laboratory hours. If Mich work is requi be done in the 

lab od under tin' supervision of the instructor, the laboratory 

dent of a class meeting for which preparation has been made is 

three hours. 

Class houre are fifty minutes in length. A five-minute interval 
is allowed for passing from one class to another. 



LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND 

SPEECH ARTS 



ENGLISH 

Effort is made throughout the courses in English composition 
and literature to realize a two-fold aim: to enable the student to 
organize and express her thoughts with accuracy and elToei 
and to cultivate an appreciative understanding of our rich literary 
heritage, and its relations to the problems of modern life. Org 
tionoi" is planned to meet the requirements of tin- univ.i 

for foundation courses in composition and literature. 

11*12 — American Literati as. A study of American writing 
from the settlement of the colonies to the present time. The work 
is done from an outline, and serves as an introduction to tin- more 
competent u><' of the Library. There is much reading outside of 
class. In addition to the literature, there is continued work in gram- 
mar and composition, with emphasis on punctuation, spelling, 
sentence structure and pr6cis writing. 

Five hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — Tm* ffl Literature. English Literatun rom 

Chaucer to the present, with emphi ling types^- 

in prose the novel, the ec the biography, I onr, etc.; in 

poetrv the narrative, the epio, the lyric, the song, the ballad, 
drama, etc. Oral and written reports and compositions; a review 
of grammar and rhetoric. 

Five hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-32— Composition. The purpose of the course is to develop 
in the student the power and habit of effective writing. In the first 
semester the studv and practice of the simpler forms of exposition 
lead gradually to analysis of longer expository essays, with opportun- 
ity to construct original compositions and to organize an investigative 
theme In the second semester attention is given to simple problems 
of description and narration. Throughout the course the student 
is introduced to literary models, drawn from contemporary as well 
as classic literature, which illustrate the principles under discussion 
and tend to increase literary appreciation. Six book reports, fre- 
quent individual conferences. Required of all juniors. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

4° 



^ LANGUAGE. LITERATURE AND SPEECH ARTS v 

U i 2 ? l:|iVI !! ,It A survey of BngUlfa 

Ut<OT^fromt^Wo«iixonperi(K!toth^ prcwnl day. foil 
the outline of KrjKh.sl. history. Spe< riven to n 

.-> in all fields, and through a ecriee of ... !lla 

ont is encouraged to do a maximum of work in that par- 
Jar hold to which tin- student is attr: 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

Tin; Bnqlmb Romantic Movnamr The beginnings of 
EngUahRoumnticimD in tin- cighl aturywill be traa fly, 

followed by an intensive Htudy of the poetry of Wordsworth, Col<> 

ridge Shelley and Kcato, El . open to seniors. 

Three hours per week, first semester. Three credits. 

\ i The Victorian Eea. This course will include ft study of 
the social and ethical ideal* of the i^-riod from is.tj to I of 

the 0CaturV| as they are reflected in the poetry of Browning 'IVnny- 
gon. Arnold and the Pre-Raphaelitea. Elective, open to senior*. 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits. 

45 — Advanced Comkwtiok. A oouree in ' a ite writing 

for seniors. Olaae criticism for student-written material; a 
of influence* at work in A n life, language, Literature; 

and a survey oi one p] creative wnting today by each stud 

tdente axe free to write the oaaay. the story, the drama, the radio 

ript, the poem of any type, or the news story or advertisement. 
Pre-requisitc English 31-32. 

Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits. 

10— Advanced Comi>osition. A continuation of Knglish 45. 
More emphasis is put upon the revision and n ruction of 

material after it is handed in and returned to the student. 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two credits. 

47-48— Radio Speaking and Wmrojo Thi > «»» 
bin- Advanced Composition 4W6 and Individual .Speech -IW4. 
In Advanced Composition the student is coa< writing 

3 radio scripts, and in Individual Speech the studen £ pneUeg 
DrcDamtion for appearances in her scripts on 
pSS^S^ "*b «* from Station WRO^Rockford. Open 
to seniors with special permission. 

Four credits tach semester. 
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LATIN 

The teaching of Latin in the Junior College aims at an increased 
ability to rend the language understanding v and with some eote 
Regular concentrated grammar review allows ample time f« 
lateral reading in literature and history. An attempt is m;, 

develop literary appreciation in a foreign language. 

11-12 — Cicero. Reading from the Orations of Catiline, Pom. 
pey, Archias, ptfl from Verres, selected I. cuts. A ^ 

made of Republican Koine, its social and political institution 
Cicero as the product of this complex society. Writing of [Ilore 
difficult Latin with Cicero as a model 

Four hours per tveek y both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — Vikgil. Reading of Aeneid [-VI. Definite emphasfa 

placed upon the sympathetic reading of the great epic u well a, 

upon an appreciation of the elements which 0" te its great n< -. 

Study of the Augustan Age at Rome. Mythology. ( 
reading in Homer and Dante. 

Four hours per week> both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-32 — Cicero, Livy, Terbncr In the De Senectute Cicero 
appeals to the student in an entirely new and delightful held, informal 
philosophy. Livy furnishes an introduction to the poetical An- 
prose, and gives the student a naive and dramatic account of Rod 

rly history. Terence's comedy shows the lighter side of Roman 
literature and Lfl a splendid example of poh colloquial 

This course will be offered providing there are sufficient registrations. 
Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41-42— Horace, TAGXTU8. Horace's Odes are the beet known 
and most loved, if not the greatest, poetry Rome produced Tucitus' 
Agricola returns the student to the regular I-aiin prose style. 

Three hours per Week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

MODERN LANGUAGES 

The general aim of the courses in modern language is, through 
intensive study of the fundamentals of grammar and of correct 
pronunciation.* to develop the ability to write and speak the simple 
■matic language, to understand it when heard, and to read graded 
material both intensively and for content. An endeavor is made in 
all classes to develop in the student an interest in, and a better under- 
standing of, the real spirit, life, and ideals of the nation through ila 
language. Courses 11-12, 21-22 in both French and Latin satisf} 
minimum university entrance requirements in languages. 



_ LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND SPEECH ARTS f 1 

FRENCH 

l 1 Constant practice in oral work 

Fud otala of grammar. ( ling, M » tri m 

tii. at to grasp tin- idea directly from the languit re- 

fill [ al ion of new material. 

Five hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22— Intermediate French. Grammar, review, d on, 
oral work, themi [leading of novel, history, play. Out* 
ling. Prerequi ite, French 11-12, oi equii 

Five hours per week, both semesters. ur credits each semester. 

23-24— Outline op 1 I for 

content. Oral report < rjinmar r with verb exercises. 

Prerequisite, French 11-12 and 21-22, or equivalent. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-32 — I hv FBI idvan«"l 

student* who have not previously 
tation, oral work. Fundamental* of n 

pa on French heroes, history, and people. Open 
t<> students in the upper division. 
Four hours per week, both semesters. Fout credits each semester. 

,-:;i- Ahvanckd French, Grammar re view, abort stories, 
reading, history, Hih &ch 

31-32, or the equivalent. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41-42— Faraca Litbbature Srarar, Illustrative reading 
Grammar review, verb drills and exercises. Outade reading and 
reports. Prerequisite, French 31-84, or the equivalent. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 



GERMAN 

2 — Elkmkntauy G 
student 



•u y>_ FiPiiEVTAUY German. A rapid course for advanced 

iff uggg 

Four hours ?<r week, both smesurs. Four crtdus <ack smau,. 
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33-34— Advanced Gkkmax. A thorough review of grammar- 
practice in composition based on material previously studied in 
texts. Aural comprehension ami aural practice; vocabulary and tl 
more common idioms. Reading of modern stories and plays Uxten 
sive reading objective, about 500 pages. Prerequisite, German 
31-32, or equivalent. wx 

Three hours per tceek y both semesters. Three credits each semester. 



LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Junior college students in the Upper Division who aie intere>- 
in Librarianship as a profession are advised i i cum i,.}, 

will provide thorn with the necessary breadth of bad .1. \l 

professional sehools require four yean in approved liberal arts 
colleges for entrance. The Academic course outlined on 

uld be followed emphasising particular) lish and Am 

Literature, both French and German, ana the socia] Bcieno 
acquaintance with tl. aces sufficient to enable tli- student to 

read intelligently in t) ry desiral 

A course in Lettering is of value in the preparation of libnuy 
smns and posters; Art History and Music Appreciation would 
provide a good understanding of the Arts. In special libraries and 
departmentalized public libraries there is opportunity for thosi 
have specialized in music, art, and education. Ability to use I 

typewriter i utial. 

Two introductory courses in library work are offered. A limited 
number of students who are particularly interested may secure ex- 
perience by assisting in the library an hour a day during their senior 
year. 

31 — Library Scikno: I. An introductory course required of all 
Junior College students, Ann : to make students self-reliant and cap- 
able user he resources of the library, for both leisure and re- 
quired reading. The work consists of lectures «>n the arrangement 
of books and the function of the library, together with pract; 
problems on the use of the card catalog, encyclopedia and general 
reference books (including periodical indexes), with some pi 
in bibliography. 

One hour per week until proficient. No credit. 

32 — Libk \ky Science II. A library course intended primarily 
for those who wish to make librarianship a profession. Special work 
in library tools and methods. 

One hour lecture, class problems, and two hours practice work per 
ueek. Two credits. 



LANGUAGE. LI TERATURE AND SPEECH ARTS f , 

SPEECH ARTS 

'", uim £ I * U " * ? r ia fourfold: first to develop an 

precUUon of the art ol fin :il(] g; jyj 

to major n. ,- Wurk a fouj Q fof 

irth, to foster the creative spirit through tb - ri o 

theatre. 

Those expecting to enter special sohools of speech, or to major 
in speech arte at any of the univ< ashoul 
with the instructor bcforv planning a course of studv in order to 
Insure the right choice of studios. 

idente of speech irgcd to elect courses in dandng, free- 

hand drawing, design, music, and history of art. ptionnl 

opportune re offered at Frances Shimer to study th<*se arte which 
an- so closely related to S] and drama. 

Applied Fu ndament als of Bp so the first semester of the 

Junior year, [s designed to give those majoring En speech help v. 
Individual problems. Other students may enter with p 
Corrective Hjx-cch receivei attention Enrollment in toe class is 
limited to six. See Speech 33. In the senior year advanced students 
take private work. S< •<• Speech 43-44. 

DllAMA 

Frances Shimer offcra opportunity to all students for artii- 
self-expresdon through the drama, Special festival* are riven at 
a* and Eaater. The Dramatic Club stage* two productions. 
The Play Production students present one-ad plays. Any stud* 
including those registered in the lower division, may apply I 
sion to the Play Production I-ubonitory, conducted in connection with 
the course in Play Production, Not only in acting and stage manage- 
ment, but in design, costume, music, and dancing, the student receives 
practice in relating her art to an artistic whole. All departments of 
the oollege co-operate in producing a play. To maintain a h 
standard of artistry in performance constant aim. Among the 

plays given recently are: Ladies in Waiting, Pride and Pre] 
and Stage Door. 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an active organisal 
holding monthly meetings This Club giv > three-act plays 

as uvll as a vaudeville, which gives opportunity for aU students in 
school who are tainted m musiCj dancing, or diaiacteraation to 
perform. It has a membership of twenty-: oeen by try-oute 

during the first semester. All studenl -hgible for the try-oute. 

The Club also sponsors informal college dances and spec* res. 

In the fall and spring trip arc made to Chicago. Vwte to *e 
theatre sometimes include journeys back-stage. Rcoentl> the 
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Dramatic Club has seen Maurice Evans in Richard II and Corneli 

Skinner in a program and Ina Clair in End of Summer. 

The honorary dramatic fraternity of I lelta Pai Omega eled 

membership oach spring ttom those of tin.' Junior and Smioi 
who have done exceptional work in acting and production, 

EQU1PM] 

Equipment includes a stage of professional size, dj 
an excellent switchboard, portable spot*, Qoods, strip liu: 

ianent borders and foots in thr- rs, nil on dinnn 

is a property room and a workshop where scenery i> built 

Dramatic Club own* its ooetumea While the empha 
acting, the facilities are adequate for many types of production. 



Suggested Course is Speech Auts 

JUNIOR YEAB 
First Semester 8econd Semeatkh 

Courses CrtdUa Courses 

Speech 31 2 Bpoech 32 

Speech 33 . 1 Speech 34 

Graphic Arts 31 2 Mu>«* Appreciation 34 . 

Music Appredatioo 83 2 Engl 

English Composition 31 - 3 'Modern U'wijcungc ... 

•Modern Language ... 3 Dancing, nee page 39 

Elective^ 2 1 loctivcs 

15 



2 

2 
2 
3 
3 



15 



Credit* 



SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester 
Coursts Credits 

Speech 41 , 

Speech 43 - 

Art History 3 

Literature 41 ...... 3 

"Modern Language . 

Elective* - 2 

16 

Two vears of modern language, preferably French, are required If thw 
amount has Wn taken in high school, other elective* may be substituted 



Second Semester 

CouTUS 

Speech 42 ... . -3 

Speech 44 2 

Art History is. 3 

English Literature 42 . 3 

•Modem Language . 3 

Electives .2 



16 



U-12— Speech. A beginning course in Dramatic Art forrtudents 

of the lower division. and Pantomime. Oral Reading. Fre- 

quent opportunities to appear informally before an audien 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 



LANGUAGE. LITERATURE AND SPEECH ARTS ^ 

81— VmmAmruMowBrm 1^ is* foundation for public 
■peaking interpretation, and . tho 

ftPI 1 • prod the nlaion 

h - P° rbythn ,. M with student 

criticism. bive-mmwt" ■ ,- f i»*- ." \ VUtt \ tl . :il \ lh „. 

indh looofej Aprerequiaiu-foral). 

private instruction. 

Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits. 

32— LrrxBABY Intern pion. A study of moods, emotions. 

:m<! idi : : I by tl 

iiit '^ own creative work in monologue* and plaj in 

■ chniqu : in ra unique. Lfl 

monologm , short si i from playi and the stud nt's own 

of material used. 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two credits. 

33— Applied I .rALaor- a Individual instruc- 

tion in '-lasses limited to nix. For students who are majoring in 

i, or those needing speech correction. The coui 
to help the beginnin laent with problems of diction, bodily co- 
lin&tion, ana interpretation. Preferably taken in conjunction 
th course 31, Fundamentals of j. Open to juniors and seniors 

Two hours per xceel: y first semester. One credit. 

:u -Extsmforaneous Speaking. The organizing _ of public 
opinion through peech. Study of tho imp pyerning human 

behavior. Organisation of speech material Assigned reading. 
Constant drill in speaking from the platform. Prerequisite, course 

Fundamentals of Speech, 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two credits. 

41-42— Play Production. A beginning co open only to 
seniors. In the first semester history of the and a survey of 

the practical problems of scene construction, lighting, costume, 
make-up and scene design, assigned readings, required notebooks. 
In the second semester lectures, collateral reading and laboratory 
exercises in dir. and acting. Bachstud J to make 

a production book applying tho principles of production te 
act play. Each student directs a one-act play. Throughout 

ear members of the class are assigned to responsible positions for 
public productions thu tvfog i <\ tnuning in - -anagfr- 

merit, fighting, and costume Prerequisite, Fundamentals of Speech, 

Two Ucturcs and on< tzco-hour laboratory pmod per wetk, both 

semesters. 
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43-44— Individual Instruction* for Advanced Student* 
Private lessons, for seniors who expect to major in Speech 
to others by special permission. Advanced interpretation] characte 
iz:ition, preparation of recital material. Not more than' a totaloi 

four credits will bo granted for work in thifl course. 

TtffQ half-hour lessons and a minimum of five hours per week she 
in study and practice, either semester. Two credits each Sanattr 

Plat Production Laboratory: A group limited to twelve stu* 
dents who meet with the Play Production Class for excr q gj^J 

craft the first semester, and in acting and directing the Kecontj 
sen This group participates in the Chri and Easter 

Plays, as well as the student directed one-acts. Any student may 
apply to the director for membership in this class. 



One evening meeting per week. 



No crrJij, 




SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

BIOLOGICAL 

Jr5?^°^ in b i°JSS ,, »' **tota a clear 

concep ion of the underlying pru 

to teach them to ki) • ?JO ytb tunen^aStoS 

relation to the physical world. 

The large weighted laboratory in equipped with compound 
rottcopes, slides, chart*, and models. A micro*pi ^ntly 

purchased, has given now ink-rest to the laboral ,rk. 

11-12— Elk hv Biology. A course for lower division 

lent* presenting a study of plants and animals, their lives, fun 
tiona, environment . and eoooomic importance. I lliarixe 

the student with local flowers, birds, and insects. Special lsu 

is placed upon human biology and public health. 

Three class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per 
week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-82 m. BiOLOOr An introduction through pknts 

and animal* to fundamental biological facts. Typical for: 

idied with reference to physiological processes, evolution, reoiogy 
and economic importance. Prerequisite for Physiology 41. 

Two class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per week, 
both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

41 — Physiology. A general survey of the origin, development, 
and functional processes of the human body. It is recommended 

for science, pi nd pro-nursing courses. High school 

physiology is deairablc. Biology 31-32 a prerequisite. Open to 
seniors only. 

Two class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per week 
first semester. Tour credits. 

42— Botany. A study of the idenl ification and classification of 
seed plan:- and '.< m ■-, with special emphasis on those native to north- 
western Illinois. The course is designed for those who desire more 
work in botany than is given in tin Oneral Biology course. 

Two two-hour laboratory periods per week, second semester. 

Two credits. 

14— Evolution. That evolution has taken place is shown 

definitely in geological history, comparative anatomy, embryologicaj 

velopment, natural el; ution, geographical distribution and 

experimental breeding. Open to seniors and to others by approval 

of instructor. 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two credits. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
21-22 — 1 NTAR1 Physics. A ourse :iitnmg to offer to the 

student explanations of common phenomena in dauy life, an 
understanding of the laws which control tfa luaint I 

ot with scientific method, Although the mathematical si 
of the subject is not di ed, emphasis is laid upon the app ng 
of the principles of physics in modern environment. Prerequisite 
two yean of high school mathematics. Elective for freshmen ai 
8i -phomop 

Three class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per week 
both semesters. Four credits. 

31-32— Gbnbrax ry. Principles and non-metallic < 

meats. Metals and qualitative analysis. An introduction to cb 
•v. A study of fundamental principles, of chai tic chemi 

mpounds import - chnically or of u I in daily 
life. The course aims to develop an understanding of the laws 
physical science, and of the chemical phenomena In nature and 
modern environment, and to bring about an appreciation of the 
contribut ce to the age m which we and to acquaint 

tin lent with attitude." General Chemistry is 

prerequia specialisation in home economics, musing, mi 

or it is also of practical and cultural value to 

students interested in acquiring a general education, High school 

ph and two years of high .school mat hematics are desirable 

prerequisites. Open to juniors and seniors. Continuous throughout 
the year. 

Two class meetings and three two-hour laboratory meetings per 
week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

33 mm. Sciences. A survey of the 6 

of PL*. (-hem Astronomy, and Geology. The course ifl 

primarily l to famili udent with the chief conoepa 

an d D >f the physical sciences an<l their principal 00n- 

tributi modern life. 

Four class meetings per week. Four credits each semester. 



. VESICAL SCI ENCE AND MATHEMATICS , , 

MATHEMATICS 
The oouxwm in mathematici aim bo , the student for 

hoola, for mop 
^mcttod af thinking aad wh beSSlh 

11-12 -Plani Qbohrby. a study of straight-line figures, 
p iraUelfl, perpendiculars, circl milar polygons, areas of ir-Iyiconi 
and circles, regular imiIvkous. 

<• Ziowrx per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

Hy-Moiu.HN iv I)URra , T», e purpose of 

oourse is to develop in tl tent the abilil t to m 

api " the use id the tjii-in world 

mill in dnily life. Special topic* conndei pencil 

■ns; trade and commercial discounts; the 
dern bank, including og house; the practice of 

og money; thi 

od revenue ign 

Open t«. f: q and sophomores, 

Four hours per week, second semester. Four credits. 

21 — Skco ;; Ai A review of first year algebra, 

the functional relation, g ponents, roots, radical, 

quadratic equations, radical equations, systems of quadratic eqoa- 
ina, binomial theorem, logarithm, and the trigonometry of a 
rifcM triangle. Work of the msl semesi nj required work for 

one-half credit The whole year is recommended for College Board 
candidates. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four erediu each semester. 

22 —Solid Geometry. Lines, plants, and angles in space, a 
study of polyhedrons, cylinders, cones, and spheres with computation 
of their surfaces and volium 

Four hours per week, second semester. Four credits. 

31— Trigonometry. Trigonometric functions of angles, reduc- 
tion formulas, fundamental identitii averse 

functions, equations, and the solution of triangles. 

Three hours per week, first semester. Three treiht 

32— CollMKAloBBRA, A study of variables, functions, theory 
of equations, binomial theorem, progressions, logarithms, permuta- 
tions, combinations, partial fractions, determinants, and scries. 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits. 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The aim of the Bocial sciences ia to give the student perepocti Vf . 

and to prevent her submergence by the details of the knowledge of 
the world in which she lives. The background for an ini 
understanding of things flu they are is to be found in the history of 
the past. Other courses are concerned primarily with the impact 
of forces generally known afl the industrial revolution or, , Ul j c 

ia] ana political institutions. Eventually it is hoped that the 
student will have an appreciation of the major social problem** G f Qu 

present day and not only will be eager to receive the rich heritage of 
the race but will also be enabled to contribute to its enrichment. 



HISTORY 



11-12— Modebn European History. An elementary courac 
for lower division student*. The first half i« a study of Western 
Europe from the reign of Louis XIV to 17S9. International relation* 
as influenced by dynastic rivalries and revolutionary movements of 
the period are "studied. The second part covers from 1789 to I 
present. Political and economic influences are traced in considerable 
detail as are also the international relations which culminated in the 
World War. 

Fw€ hours per tveek, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — American History axd Government. The course 
includ study of the history and political institutions of our 

country from the beginning to the present day, with particular 
stress on the more recent period. There are two reasons for teach- 
ing American History and Government as an integrated course: 
much of tii" material to be studied is the same; and a unified course 
of studv will make possible a greater insight and understanding of 
the historical background of our federal and state governmental 
structure. 

Four hours per meek, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 



S* 






SOCIAL SCIENCES 

31-32— Modern European Hi.stohy. A studv of th« k;-».,.. 

n.reconstn, ml n-urlion fa ||| BfrftlM 

ttth oentw developmei imDcriS 

and.irinnriarv^ri.iuMlriHln-vohitH,:. , ; ;. |r 

conflicting interest* at homo and abroad; the World rid 

settlement and the disarmament oonfera Collateral reading 
and special reports; map work. Either half of the course may be 
eted. J 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

33-34—1 bHiotoBT. history fomtl 

Roman ion through the World War. Political, social, 

ious, and economic elements in the growth of ■ e Bi 
England's oolonial development and imperial pn 
us a world power alliances and ententes; the World War and post- 
war problems Parallel readings, individual research studies, map 
work, ESther half of the course may b» d. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

5— History and Literature of tbi Old Testament. An 
introduction to the history and Literature of tl lament, wi 

.phasis on the contribution of the prophets to the d ;>ing 

ideals of the Hebrew peopli 

Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits. 

30 — HlSTOKY AND LlTKRATURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. A 

brief survey of the life and teachings of Jesus and the develops 
-.he Christian Church during the firut and second centuries. 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two credits. 

17-48— Introduction to Art History. This course aims 
primarily to give a survey of the history of art from th 

to the present day as a foundation for su ; ut period 

courses. It traces the development of style, empha he first 

semester sculpture and architecture and in the second semester 
painting. It deals also with general art principles and seeks to show 
the value of such knowledge in the development of taato and observa- 
tion and in the evaluation of the art of the present day. Lectures 
are supplemented by collateral readings, term papers, and the sti; 
of numerous reproductions. Once a month the i Meets * 
the Art Instructor in the Art Studio for a demonstration or for 

laboratory work. ester may h n alone, but the 

entire courac is recommended, A year of history m the upper 
division is recommended. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 
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ECONOMICS 

41— General I A oouree designed to orient tin- 

student in some of the fundamental economic principles and In the 
problems of modern economic society. Topic ticularly -; 
are the development of the present economic order and surh chant,-. 
teristics of the present economic order as private property 
on free private enterprise and the profit motive, interdepeo 
and spcei ion, pi inancial control, and world ouu 

Three hours per week, first semester. Three credits. 



SOCIOLOGY 



13.14— Home and Com*- v Pbohi*emb ; rhe oouree pr* 
rious aspects of present-day American life and instituti 
The relation of the home to the economic, social, edu< 
civic problems of the commonwealth, and the responsibility of the 
oemaker to these problems are emphasised. 

four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 



42 -Introdoctori Sociology. This course budy of the 

present soda! i in contrast to the social order which it is in 

process of displacing, i.e. the pre-industrial social order. It indu< 
such topics as population, the technological base, man and 
man's Bocial heritage, social groups and instituti 
in modern society, racial and cultural diversity, human nature, 

the various problems arising from social change. 



Three hours per week t second semester. 



Three credits. 



PSYCHOLOGY 

41— General Psychology. A general survey of the facte of 

atel life with special attention to the problem of Ieammg. a 

series f | iriment? serve to introduce the student u> 

aspects ci the subject. 

Three hours per week, first semester. Three credits. 



SOCIAL SCIENCES „ 

EDUCATION 
,. st,,,, ''» l * wl '" the eoursea in education and fulfill 

■''" appro] 

mother will be do !l * 

To oi , certificate which ia valid f^ four yam of teaching 

iii, it ia necessary to complete Bixty *mr«ter hours of 
work in the upper division, aa follows: 

Courts* 

BagUib 6 

Mai r Natural ti ,- 

History or Social ft lena ,, 

[ntroauetloo to IMnmUon 42 . 

Psychology il a 

Pru.fi ;i ; fi 

Uv* -., nlm-li may [ncludfl I* r- < t-bftod Drai 

8chool Muaic llxfcniipormiwou 

and Introduction to the Arta 3i 

Total .60 

12- [ntboduotion to I ion. A brief sum 

history <>f education in America f I by a study of tb 

phases of its development In addition, attention is given to prol>- 
[ems of instruction and school organization. 

Three hours per wcck> second semester. Three credits. 

43— PftAcrncE in Teaching, An introduction to the practical 
problems of classroom bring, Organisation, routine, schoolroom 
hygiene, discipline, lee on the assignment, met] f teach 

and similar topics will lx- studied. Frequent ob tiom in school- 
room nunlitions and procedures are made by OS of detailed 
observation outlines. This course is prerequisite to course 44, 
Practice in Teaching. 

Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits. 

44— Practice in Tkai A systematically arranged pro- 

cedure in the acquisition of experience in teaching. By agree*. 
w i- M.mt rroll and Savanna Public Schools, prospective 

ichera enter classrooms where instruction is being earned on by 
merienced teachers. Observation of vanoustjrjxs of teaching 
procedures will lx- follow, supervised 1 partiapation in P^ of 

the classroom program of instruction and this m Uira followed by 
assumption of oompl -Uity for the recitation. Quizzes 

and discussions follow each phase of acquired experience. 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits 
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MUSIC 

Instruction in piano, voice, and violin is given upon the same 
basis as acad ta For time spent the unit of n 

is identical with that used in all other subjects. The 
culty is also approximately equal 

Music instruction is rapidly becoming organized in d 

graded steps of progress, Accompanying these grades ai 
requirements universally adopted by professional schools. Lan 
and literature, history, psycho!- ana, and related subjects 

are prerequi advanced professional study. The junior - 

offers exceptional opportunities for the completion of thes< 

ments before intensive application to exclusively professional study 

of music is undertaken. 

Students electing courses in applied music must also pursue 
courses in the fa or tln-ory of music. The amount of such work 

may not be 1 ^n one-third of the amount in applied music. For 

lower division students Fundamentals of Music 11-12 luay be ta! 
to meet the requirement in music theory. Upper division students 
may elect History of Musk 31-32, Appreciation of Music 33-34, 
Theory of Music 35-36, and Harmony 41-12. 

Xo credit for applied music aloi ccept in glee club and 

orchestra, is granted. Final credit for applied not appro- 

until the required amount of theoretical work has been completed. 
If preparation for courses in applied music in the upper division 
not sufficient, the elementary courses may be taken with the approval 
of the instructor, but no credit will be given. 

The aim of the department is to train students who are seriously 
interested in music. Consequently, half or part-time courses are 
only rarely approv 

The following outline of courses applies to upper division 
: nta and repr« a normal program of work. Other students 

should consult the instructor when electing courses in piano. 



JUNIOR YEAR 

Applied Maria 

History of Music 31-32 
Glee Club 
French or German 
En K li5h 31-32 
Elective* . . 



Course in Music 

CrtdiU SENIOR YEAR 



4 
6 

-J 
8 
6 
4 

30 






Applied Music 

Harmony 41-42 

Hutory of Art 47-4* 

Glee Qui. 

English Literature 41-42 

Elective* 



CrfdiU 

. « 

. 6 

. 6 

2 

. 6 

K 

30 
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U ? c ? t 3 m lita in applied 

mumomu ided. Cou 

ate in 

urniah 
necessary training. 

r " granted p* I the quality of achieve- 
13 of such a d rite special recogr 

should b'.ir m mind that fulfilling Uu req 

La only will not mean t>. te. 

: n -kwis of ac! - also arc taken into oonside 

often require rtosecur- tificato,tl 

other Balds of rich cultural content. 



THEORETICAL MUSIC 

11-12 — 'I r or Music. 8 analysis < 

songs in unison. Study of otary music theory: tone, staff, 

Is, seal- ter, rhythm, keys, intervals, inversion of intervals, 

transposition, chorda, the triad, cadences, form, melody, writing, 
dynamics. Mastery of musical terms is require knother phase 
of this course L« elementary car training involving the recognition 
by ear of any of the above na fundamentals when played or 

sung. Practice in flight Hinging ia amply pi 

I knowledge of umt jired each week. Ti». 

course is also given inr upper division students. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two cud: 

31-32— Hwtoby or Music. A study of the. history of music 
from the dawn of civilization to the present day. Notebooks are 
kept througi ontabing class notes, pi od raograpl 

most not' -ns. T thod of teaching -lass lectures, 

discussions, outeide reading, themes and occasional musical examples. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester 

33-34— Tm. An tion Of ■• The air; - -us coum 

is to develop a love of good music through uiidentanding an< 
nous type- ods, and forms of mt»c arc si 

This : a pnSaril y for the Uberal 

musical training I »ry. Lector* irated wH rds. 

Assumed readings and papers are requir. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

3W&-THEORYO, M sic- A course in the theory of music for 

beginning college students. „„ flUT 

T J hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 
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3S— Pubuc School Music Methods. A course for prospectr. 
elementary unci intermediate teachers in thi hods, mm 

and problems of teaching Public School music in the classroom' 

Opportunity for observation and individual project* will be given! 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two credits 

4M2— Haumony. A study of harmony at the keyboard and by 
written work, covering cadences, modulations, all chord 

•nth, the dominant ninth, altered and mixed ehoids, chord 
pn" -■■■■■ns in four-part writing, appoggiatura, i nsion, anticipa- 
tion, passing tones, embellishments, the figured chorale. May 
be elected by juniors upon approval of the instructor. 
Three hours per week, both semesters. 

Three hours credit each semester. 

ENSEMBLE MUSIC 

31-32 — Orchxstba. Prerequisite, ability to play orchestral 
instruments and the approval of the instructor. Required of violin 
students. Two meetings for instruction and practice per week with 

additional rehearsals for public concerts. Credit is not given for 
one semester only. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. One credit each semester. 

33-34 — Glke Club. An organization open to all voice students. 
I >;her students int I in ensemble singing arc eligible after voice 

and music knowledge t Frequent public appearances afford 

opportunity for musical expression. Special rehearsals are required 
prior to all public appearances. Credit is not ^iven for one semester 
only. The course may be dropped only with permission of the Dean 
and continuous attendance is required. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. One credit each semester. 

35-36 — Chapel SmOEBS. Nine singers are selected annually 
by the instructor to lead the music in chapel sen ring occasion- 

ally in churches, broadcast, and give concerts in neighboring towns. 
Credit is not given for one semester. 

One hour per tueek t both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 



PIANO 

The courses in piano include all grades of material required for 
the most tic technical and musical development, and involve 

a special adaptation to the needs of each individual pupil Particular 
attention is given to thoroughness in foundation work, and reprc5- 
tive compositions are chosen throughout the course in order that the 
emotional and intellectual qualities may be developed in unison with 
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I ubiic student tals are given at intervals during 

thr >;: :u ; Km? > wl,iri f"»m3 

Material of the approximate grades listed willb led 

to suit individual needs. 

Class Lnstru training in mil eory and in en- 

semble work. 

Courses 31-32 and 33-5M □ ken for two credit! 

seiiu'sUT upon recommendation of the instructor. 

11-12—1. MTARt Piako I. Piano fui -ntala; develop- 
ment of hand and fine terity; I teerny-Lieblin 

'J'.*m Oxford, Piano ( h- Methods; Hugbee, Masl for 

the Young; Shorter piea 

One hour class lesson, one half-hour private lesson y and five hours 
practice per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

i;MI i. .tahv Piano II, Scales, in thirds, sixths, and 

tenths, ar| .. and individual studies. Czerny, Op. 336 

! of Velocity, Easyaon by Haydn, Mo 

pieces by Schumann, s and modern compos 

One hour class lesson, one halj-hour private lesson, and five hours 
practice per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

15-15— Inti 'iano L Plaidy, Oi Op 

740; 1- School of Velo Bk. 11; Two-Fart Inventions by Bach; 

Finger gymnastics; easy sonatas by Mozart and Hs ihorter 
pi, f Schumann, Chopin, and modern composers. Pieces for 

Duo-piano ensemble work. 

One half-hour and one class lesson and five hours practice per mtk % 
both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

17-1S— Intkkmkdiate Piano II. Czerny « in Velocity, 

PLaidy, Op. 304; Three-Part Inventions by Bach; easy sonatas by 

Mozart and Haydn; shorter pieces by Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, 

binstein, MacDowell and others. 

Two kali-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both 

semesters. T ™ «<*«> '" A «*""- 

S1^2— Advanced Piano I. Taasip. Daily studiee; Mozart 

Conr na by Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, I)obus,>, Li 

§ ,0(1, Cyril BS and Oth ■ Mosart and 

Mendelssohn. . , » . k 

semesters. 
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• . i -Am ro II. \W1I T.mj.- I, i I 

I, by B '•!> Suit i Mr i Bectl 

advanced compositions by Li it, Chopu i I othi 

concertos b) I thoven, Rubinsb lit, and others; p 

i fuo-piano ensemble work. 

Two half-hour lessons and ten hours practice per week, both 
semesters. Four credits each seme.'- 

41-12— ClBTOTCATS I OUM1 Hi PlANO U'.ll-'I 
chonl, Bks. 1 and II. by B ' Engli \\ 
Bwtli- t Classic. Romantii 

s; concertos and ensembl eesful candid 

v.-iil be required to proeenl a recital and to pass an* 
inR I musical ki Ige, 

Two half-hour lessons and fifteen hours practice per week, both 
semesters. Five credits each semrster. 



VIOLIN 

In addition to violin, instruction in all string Instrumental is 
double basSj oello, and L Tb -1 tend 

a viola for pracl □ I i '■'■ uch student! itudj 

thi r letsl :iM intern e foundation in violin 

n-12- -I Miv \ I n Particular attention is 

given i<> position, tl i holding the violin and bow. and 

go,, Loureux, Books i to tV ; Michell, 

»hlfahrt,0| 15, Book I; l^ , OpUfl 20, \\<><>\ I; 

! ier, Book 1; pieces of corresponding gr* 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both 
asters. Two credits each semester. 

I i i i , rsnisn '' " Wohli l tous W, 

Bo iy»cr, N; Aucr, Book n. Dane) 

Vmi ;»us 89; selects I pu 

Tk-o half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, 
semesters. Two credits each semester. 

,i a | II I scale*. Mki 

Chan i»s f (' 16, Book I; Kn 

►rti f T»n ;selcctod 

Schutx it. )' ensemble m 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both 
semesters. Two credits each semester. 



TUB / 1 i in 



1 A..-- D VlOUJi III UfD iv. 

boubi, st<.,*, 

an 

mi 

JZtf/: hour latons and " n **' ;" ■"<*> « 

""""■ tour ucdu,. ,„,„„. 



VOI 



Initial tart lodei p. 

abiliti 08 cm | bility to n id by right, fti lar nkilla! 

minimum n< na a r< ■. t* will 

oc a Btudi d1 ling to ability M a lev< l <<f difl 

greatoal i»i"«re«a can be m uk 

aning ' will be given ivato leeaon pel wi 

in which muaks tfc ■ -I. Nol m< identa 

■ in a olaai ( I vota i limii of public pcrfora nd 

inits the studant to tee and others ut work i iwn 
problema while aoh i own. 

Lessons in voice must be preceded or accompanied by a theoretical 
<rse. Mastery of musical terms, notation, signatures for keys and 
similar musit iechnic is a necessary condition for receiving 
lessons, the time devoted to Uthiil not he used for instruction in 

musical UtrtU and tXfUStionS, DiJ Md of knowledge 

must be removed by thorough study of Course 1 u 1st J $ t Theory of Mu 

il attention n ill i" 1 given in each field to tbo - \ mr t*> 

who plan to do recital wor* I 
i. club il?, glee club, and - 1 "pen t<< *- 

deeirintr itfea- 

Btudei II n<lvnnr<<i Mii-I (lowing ' 

time to (lie study of voice will have the Opportun take work 

-rk de in the following courw- Study 

iveaand ariaafrom m.. m il knowj I can, 
< and oratorio* will lx* undertake 

11-13— Voice, Simple tonga and exercise* to d breath 

md production. 

One half-hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and fire h 
practice per ucck, both semesters, credits each semester. 
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21-22— Voice. Continuation of work of first year, with vocalise* 
from Concone. 

One half-hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and Jive hours 
practice per ueek\ both semesters. o credits each semester. 

31-32— Voicb. A study of coned physical and mental poise* 
princii breathing and breath control; proper use of the • 

ol articulation; vowels and fundamental essentials of | 
More advanced vocalises from Concone are undertaken and s 
is made of Vaccai and simple songs. 

One half-hour private lesson % one hour class lesson and five hours 
practice per xveek y both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

41-12 — Voice. An advanced study in technio, involving s rtudy 
of vocal embellishments such - poggiatura, 

>rdent, turns, trills and development of the ; oate, Qi 

str 11 be put upon the bel canto >■ tootluw 

Qexibility, and velocity in 8 As advance in ability Qts, 

literal A the Old Italian Classics, Handel, Mozart. V. 
Bra Schubert, Schumann. Debussy, Grieg, and composers of 

rn period will be included in the program. 

One half-hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and five hours 
practice per week, both semesters. Ttvo credits each semester. 



GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 

The four-year Junior College organization enable* the student 
of art to begin her | training two years in advance of 

been heretofore ble. The four years become an ix 

mi apanying the regular academic work which any 

frignifii or ail lands. The student with tl 

nd will be prepared to make significant creath itri- 

butions to contemporary md life whether il be in a university, 
an urt school, a home, or a pn Dal position. 



Art Expression in School Activities 

Competition? and contests conducted periodically and annually 
challene to an awareness of the practical m ed for 

art in every-day life. Monetary awards and prizes, publication Ol 

distinctive dec n the numerous Junior College printed progr 

bull and in The Record arc some of the devices employed to 



THE FINE ARTS 



uaia reoofl to outetaDding art rtudeats. The official 

''• F°» IIlll[r , 

dlurtmtiOM fur th i ; and 

i athl, .,,,; m p„v :• | 

1 

Di fcff/Ofi //rr Gallery 

ol the An Clab &rc di : under Student 0/ 

ganwation n Art < 

i in < <>f the BchooL I > iThi 

titutione <>i il land to have establi 

I Til" : 

more fullv under tin- in ading ol 

■ unlio 
.<!>■ the pen : ; m ol -1 clai 

and informal \ i il to the galli 

COURSE IX GRAPHIC ART8 

The following outline <>( roiireca suggest* the m 
of work which may bo taken in < and 

oior years <>f th-- Junioi * '"!!• :■•-. A «-f i 

11-42 is planned to give fun ng in drav. inting, 

and composition, to give soecial training along the line 

of the Btudei 1 abiliti 

JI VKAK 



Fiiwt Skmcsixb 




Bxoora 8na in ■ 




Courses 


'!/« 


1 -rifti 


' .<tiu 


ring * Composition 31 
. ■ 
KnglUh Competition 31 

rjr 31 
Elective* . 


3 

l 

I 
4 

15 


Drawing A Composition 32 
English 

BWocy 82 

Ebctmi 


I 

. 4 

1.1 


PlKST SUfEflTSB 


SENIOR YEAR 

mora 




Cour$c4 


CraiiU 


C<wr«* 


Cr< 


Dm-, inting nnd 

mpoeition 41 
History of Art 47 

- 


. , 3 
3 




Drawing, Painting, and 

( '. on \'Z . . 
HI 

tmy 32 or 34 
ettvea 


. 3 

a 



15 



15 
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11-12— Graphic Arts. The purpose of this oourec is to ri Vo 
the generalized type of art training indispensable during the 
school years. Drawing from life, imagination, and memory and 
sculptural c: stressed Color is used Intermittently "'need 

for it arises in illustration and i >n. Commercial pi 

in design and lettering incorporating simple advertising lay-out 
techniques are given in accordance with group interest and ability 
Abstract designs emphasising harmonious relationships of u^ 
and mass also play an important part in the year's program. 

Principles of perspective arc employed as they are needed in 
illustration, landscape sketching, and life drawing. Problems in 
crafts, costume d and theatrical design are developed to enrich 

all oi (he foundation work in drawing and illustration, dlustrated 
lectures on History of An from c to Renaissance times, i 

period each week. Note books and outride readings required. 

One class meeting and four two-hour studio periods per week, both 
semesters. Four credits each semester. 



21-22— GRAPHIC Arts. The design structure and the color 
pattern of all types of art composition are empl d in this course. 
Water color and tempera paintings are done in various techniqui 
The possibilities of color as a medium of art expression are Btrea 
in painting from life and in painting from imagination, Color in 
abstract design problems is given a different significance and import- 
ance. History of art lectures from Renaissance to modern timet 
will lay particular emphasis upon the evolutionary development of 
the use of color in painting (from the time of the discovery of oil 
painting). Designs are related to applied arts and crafts on the 
occasions when the best combined educational results are to be 
achieved. 

Onr class meeting and jour two-hour studio periods per week f both 
semesters. Four credits. 



31-32— Drawing and Composition, a foundation course lead- 
ing to specialisation in anj & Id of art. Thi is designed to 
slop the wer of graphic expre ention u 
a to plan and procedure in drawing, and to organization ol 
form in composition. Qualities of good spacing and good proportion 
inphasized in the study of lettering and elen y de- 
Problems interrelating drawing and de< i: lettering ftTC 
carried out. Various sul and mediums are used. 

Three two-hour studio periods per week, both semesters. Two 
credits. Or three three-hour studio periods. Three credits. 



fl 



spa 

» relying tetteri^ «/ ; ! • 

<** *^, rtufa p„iod p„ *„*, fi nl „„„,„. fJn{ ^ 
^7-38— Introduction to tiik Auto Thin miirui ;• a^ 

'•' H« S^Et.Ki'SaitS 

MU " ; ^V l " dc0 8 of Education, ...tic Art*, Horn, Be£ 
ndMu Problems are adapted t . t of 

eaohstudeat^er general problems in drawing, composition," paint, 
inks design, lettering, and perspective an o 

Two two-hour studio periods per week.both semesters. Two credits. 



11 -Drawing, Painting-, and Design. The specific pur- 

pose of this course is to develop the student's power of a 

ox]' p in drawingj painting, and design. An 

of color is made in acquiring the fundamentals of «ood painting. 

An appreciation of design in all fields of -<wt\. c 

pn from nat ;dy and imaginal ike 

use of the knowledge gained. Still life, lai pe, portrait, ai 

figure study will be emphasised. Pro-requisite Art 31-32 or Art 37-3 

Three two-hour studio periods per week. Two credit;. 

Three three-hour studio periods. Three credits. 



42— Drawing, Painting, and Composition. This course con- 
tinues Graphic Art 11 and offers to those interested in the com- 
mercial field the opportunity to study problems in poster de 
magazine and newspaper advertising, Dg, fashion drawing, 

and illustration. 

Three two-hour studio periods per week. Two credits. 

Three three-hour studio periods. Three credits. 
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47-48— Introduction to Art History. This course ainu 
primarily to give a survey of the history of art from the curliest 
times to the present day aa a foundation for subsequent period 
courses. It traces the development of style, emphasizing m the 
first semester sculpture and architecture and in the second 
painting. It deals also with general art principles and seeks to show 
the value of such knowledge in the development of t;tstc and observa- 
tion and in the evaluation of the art of the present day. lecture* 
are supplemented by collateral readings, term papers, and the st 1 ; 
of numerous reproductions. Once a month the class meets with 
the Art instructor in the Art studio for a demonstration <» r for 

laboratory work. Ether semester may be taken alone, but I 

entire COUW mim nded. A year of history in the upper 

division is recommended. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 




HOME ECONOMICS 

later in Horn. Eeonon , i,. 

knowledge of howehoM hST 

vasargtg 

made in consultation with - 0M 8llou,d ** 

Recommended elective rotM» - Art Hintm-v t- iw n 

Che, liy 12; S| _ HiBtory 47-18; Oi» 



SUGGESTED COUHSES IN MoME ECONOMICS 

JUNIOR YBAB 

First Seu kstu 8cookd Sctfcarca 

Coxmtum CrtdiU Coutkm CrtdiU 

ArtW 2 Art 38 .. 

ChrrnlttrfSl . 4 Chemktry ' 4 

Biology 81 . 4 ii .... 4 

English 31 .3 KnsliSb 32 3 

3 Home Management 42. o: 

Planning and Furnishing 33 . . . . 3 

16 |ft 

SENIOR YEAR 

First 8r.icctrrr.ii Skcoxd Skmxstke 

Count* CrtdiU Couru* CrtdiU 

Clothing 31 3 Advanced Clothing 32 3 

Foods 35 . . . 4 Advanced Foods 36 4 

Psychology 41 .3 Sociology 42 3 

Economic* 41 .4 ManAgrment42.of 

Elective .... 2 i'l inning and Furnishing 3* 

Elective .... 2 

15 16 

13-14— Home And Community Problems. The course pre- 
sents various aspects of present-day American life and institutions. 
The relation of the home to the economic, social, educational, and 
civic problems of the commonwealth, and the responsibility of the 
homemaker to these problems are emphasized. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four creditt each semester. 
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31— Clothing. Construction of garments; study of textiles 
as to fiber, weave, tests; textile economics, hygiene of clothiu K • 
choice and care of clothing; budget study. Prerequisite or con- 
current, Art 37-38. 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods ftr week 
first semester. Three credits. 

32— Advanced CLOTHING. Advanced textile study; applica- 
tion of principles of design to costume; study of historic costume in 
relation to modern dress. Prerequisite, Clothing 31. 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods per week 
second semester. Three credits. 

35 — Foods. Composition, selection, commercial processes ; 
foods from the chemical and physical standpoint; consumer's respon- 
sibility; pure food legislation; preparation of food, factors of cookery, 
analysis of recipes and standard products, Prerequisite or con- 
current, Chemistry 31. 

Two class meetings and two three-hour laboratory periods per week, 



second semester. 



Four credits. 



36 — Advanced Foods. Foundations of normal human nutri- 
tion; nutritive values in relation to cost, cost of food in relation to 
family budget, food combinations, preparation and serving of meals. 
Prerequisite, Home Economics 31 and Chemistry 32 which may be 
taken concurrently. 

Two class meetings and two three-hour laboratory periods per week, 
second semester. Four credit hours. 

38— Home Planning and FtruNisnixo. A study of historic 
types of architecture and their influence upon present-day 
house plans; relation of good design in the planning and furnishing 
of a homo conveniently and artistically; study of plumbing, heating 
and lighting; period furniture and furnishings. Prerequisite, Art 37. 
Alternates with Home Economics 42. 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods per week, 
second semester. Three credits. 

42—Homk Management. A study of household expenditures 
with approximate percentages at different income levels, investments 
and savings, clot!- id food for the family, household equipment 

and its care, schedule of work, care of the house, and home launderi ng, 
If this course is to be transferred for credit, it must be preceded by, 
or be taken parallel with, Economics 41 . 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits. 



SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

- 

into a vocation il «Tf, depending oithlftt ' "' :i 

"'"I"" bo pwuwiwr. g fu '"»"'"'"t-->l mten I and 

Lower division student redit for «}»,*! , , i 

ESS* -;;: S5 

tandai 
aa to prep u, examination., and grades will t> 

Opper division student* who have had Bomc training i n typing 

and short band EOU I 

rapby n Hue eourw often opportune 

ability in the use of the typewriter in office- practice. 

The follow tag course* are auggeeted for upper di\ | udcnU, 

hug the cultural background n« -• for a private secretary 

together with some experience in office pract; 



SUOGESTED COURSE FOR Upl'KIt DlYJglON 
JUNIOR YEAR 

FlROT SEMESTER SECOND SkMEBTEB 

Course* Credit* Court'* Credit* 

English Composition 31 3 ' nglish Composition 32 . 3 

ign Language 3 Foreign Language 3 

-.\ce 1 Be: 4 

History 31, 33 3 History 32, 34 . 3 

Typing and Stenography 4 Typing and Stenography i 



SENIOR YEAR 

FinsT Semester Second Seuwteii 

Course* Credit* Course* Credit* 

Engl«h41 3 English 42 - 3 

Foreign Language 3 Foreign Language 3 

Psychology 41 3 Educations 3 

Economic* 41 3 Sociology 42 • 3 

Advanced Stenography and Advanced Sialography and 

Typewriting 41 2 Typewriting 42 
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11-12 — Elementary Stenography. This course embrace* the 
fundamental principles of the Gregg system of shorthand, with 
special emphasis upon brief forms and construction, phrase-writing, 
accuracy testa, and letter-writing. Shorthand penmanship drill* 
are given daily. No credit is given for this course union tal 
concurrently with Typewriting 21-22. Practice work of a thoroughly 
graded type and aimed at individual needs and problems is assigned 
as a daily feature of the work. Additional practi 1 h rts upon 

the basis of the assignment are introduced into the class work. 

Four hours per week y both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

21-22 — Elementary Typkwkitiko. A course designed to 
instruct and drill the Student in the technic of typewriting and the 
details of form and arrangement of transcript, includes a study of 
the several parts of the machine; mastery of the keyUnird by touch; 

and drills for speed and accuracy. The materials used are 

literary arti< letters, telegrams, rough drafts, articles of 

agreement, certificates of incorporation, wills, and other legal forms. 

Four class meetings and jour one-hour practice periods per mtk % 

both semesters. Four credits each semester. 



23-24— Advanced Stenography and Typkwkitiv The ob- 
ject of this course is to increase speed in taking dictation and tran- 
scribing short-hand notes on the typewriter. A portion of the \w 
is given to a study of secretarial duties and office oractice. Assigned 
work c B of practice in phrasing in stenography, transcription of 

dictation, preparation of assigned letters, and other related features, 
-ts upon certain portions of the assigned work are frequently 
given and material prepared out of class is strictly graded. 

Four hours per week. Four credits each semester. 

31-32— Beginning Stenography. An elementary course for 
college student 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

33-34— BEGINNING Typewriting. An elementary course for 

•liege studen* . 

Four class meetings and jour one-hour practice periods per week, 
both semesters. Two CfAtU each semester. 

4142- Advanced Stenography and Typewriting. Similar 
to course 23-24 abo* 

Four hours ptr week. Two credits each semester. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The aim of Physical Education is to aid in M *»ki;.t • 
health htbif, U i ;uly SSA^ijyr, p'n^pirifol 

Each ut in required upon enta to have a physical 

immation by her family phyaciaD Direct™ „f sC 

'^'t'»-lt»-l;n PrfH ^ucaUonth^X £m 

ol activity suit. ™ 

eommonta of her physician, I on the ph oi 

the students (wight, development, endurance, susceptibility] are 
made by the Director of Student Health accordm* to individual 

when it is necessary the student is refei i a phy 

The ( ollegc is interested in helping student* form good habit> 
health and exercise winch they may use always. 

Students arc required to have regulation costumes suitable to 
their program of activities. After her program has been made 1 
the student may purchase the neee.-aary costume at tb I <*ge 
Book Store. This costume requirement will be strictly enf 

In the fall and soring the classes engage in outdoor activities, 
such as tennis, golf, field hockey, baseball, and riding. The Annual 
May Fete is an event requiring many varieties of athletic ability. 
Winter work includes basketball, volleyball, indoor work, and 
dancing, both tap and ballet. rimming is offered throughout 
the year. During the year opportunity is given to pass Red Cross 
Junior and Senior life saving tests. 

Requirements fok GKAnUATiON 

A minimum of four periods per week or equivalent is required 
of all lower division students and two periods per week for upper 
division students. Credit for Physical Education may not be in- 
cluded in the 15 units required for a high school diploma nor in the 
total of 60 credits required in the upper division. It is nevertheless 
one of the requirements for graduation, and no student may be 
excused except on the written statement of a qualified physician. 
Under such conditions a modified program of exercise is prescribed. 
An average grade of C in physical education is required for each year 
in residence. 

7i 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSE 

Junior College students of the upper division who desire to major 
in Physical Education are given the opportunity to take work cover- 
ing the first two years of a four-year course. 

Physical Education is not unlike other specialized fielda i n that 
the first two years of study are largely concerned with a genera] 
education to give a broad background before starting on the mi 
specialized work. 

udents who have a special interest in teaching Physical K< liga- 
tion find unusual opportunities for assisting with the sport program 

The following suggested courses may he modified to I 
individual needs of the student and the requirements <»f a «pc» 
school to which she may wish to transfer after completing her 6 
two years. 



JUNIOR YEAU 



Fibst Seuestxu 
Course* Credits 

Biology 31 4 

Engliab Composition 31 3 

»ry 31 or 33 3 

Foreign Language, French or German 3 

Siwcch3l 2 

Physical Education . 



15 



Second Seuutir 
Counts 

Biology 32 

English Composition 3'J 
History 32 or 34 



Credit* 

I 

3 



Foreign Language^ aeh or German 3 

Speech 32 QT 31 .2 

Physical Education. 



15 



FiiwtSbuestbr 

Course* Credits 

English Literature 41 . .1 

Chemistry 31 1 

Physiology 11 

Elective* i 

Physical Education 



SENIOR YEAU 

Second BsiOHrm 
Courses Credits 

English Literature 42 3 

Chemistry 32 ...... .4 

Elective! 8 

Physical Education 



15 



15 



Suggested Elective*: Psychology, Voice and Diction, Music Appreciation, Piano, 
Graphic Axis 37-38, Art History 

11-12— Physical Education*. Required of all freshmen. 
Four periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 

21-22— Physical Education-. Required of all sophonn 
Four periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 

31-32— Physical Education*. Required of all juniors. 
Two periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 

41-42— Physical Education". Required of all seniors. 
Two periods per week, both semesters. Oru-half credit each semester. 



STUDENT RBQDIATI0N8 

ss atsa&aa- "— a = 

The Student Hwdbook, issued by the at Govern 

r Ju?K>r I All at students Mont to 

(his usoaation, and m I the bouse regulation* . 
it, under the supervision of the dean and an exec 
of the faculty. In genera] such order and be! u would be 

expected in a cultured home in maintained. 

The room* are designed to be occupied by two student*. An 
extra charge of thirty dollars each win< ndc for a ripg h 

room or a suite room. All rooms are furnished with single beds 
(3 feet x 6 feet 3 inches), pillows (20 incl leY chaira, study tables, 
chest of drawers, and window shades. The windows are fc x I 
the tope of the chests of drawers 38 x 19 inches. Students furnish 
rugs {if desired), bedding including a mattress pad, curtains, towels, 
six napkins (iS inches square) and napkin ring, cup, fork, and spoon 
{for use at spreads and picnics). It is also recommended that they 
provide themselves with a hot-water bottle, an umbrella, and heavy 
walking shoes. 

Students are required to care for their own rooms. On days 
when classes are in session the rooms must be clean and in order by 
eight o'clock. 

As a precaution against fire, the use of matches and electric 
devices is prohibited in student*' rooms. Electric plates and irons 
are provided at convenient places. 

Dress — DeBnite rules for dress are not prescribed, since dress is 
expressive of individuality. It is suggested, however, that in the selec- 
tion of clothing and shoes two standards be observed: suitability and 
simplicity. Students are expected to come supplied with suits and 
dresses which meet the requirements for general wear, sports, and 
social functions. For school wear, sweater* and skirts, and one-piece 
frocks of material suited to the season have been found satisfactory. 
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.mple. but appropriate toilet for dinner is expec Occasionally 

a semi-formal or dinner dress is needed; and for formal school funcs 
tior rung dress appropriate to the age of 1 1 lent is essential 

A white sports dress is needed at Commenrcr.jf snt time and for initio 
tions into organizations. The same rule of simplicity and suitabi; 
applies to shoes. High heels are out of plaee on the campus exoep; 
for .ng. 1 tKJ day and fur u-jJking, plain, m-rll-made 

-ts oxfords with low or medium heels are best. 

Laundrx — Clothing which is to be sent to the laundry should br 
pl^MTi and should be marked by means of name tapes bearing the 
full name, not the initials only. These may be ordered through the 
business office at any time and the cost charged to the stude: 
book-store account. The name tapes will be s ;be 

or to the school, as requested. Laundry rates are 
considerably below commercial charges. A weekly allowance of 
;v cents is granted each stuc An amount of laundry in exoese 

of this will be charged to the student's book-store acoount 



Jbsrnccs — Students are expected to attend all school 
Parents aw requested not to ask that their daughters be excused be- 
fore the work is entirely completed at vacations; such reqaiests are 
rarely granted. The full work continues to the hour of closing, and 
full work begins at the hour of opening after winter and spring 

vacations 

No student may under any circumstanoes leave town with, 
permission previously obtained from the Dean on written request 
of the parent. Reasonable week-end absences are allowed. Such 
requests should be addressed directly to the Dean and in ample time 
for correspondence 

letaikd description of the week -end regular be found 

in the Student Handbook. Frequent absences interfere tr. 
studies end health of vmctnui and also dis t ti-ori 

of other students, strums* disking the efficiency of the instructors. 

Guests — Parents who oome to inspect the College, or who 
bring their daughters, are particularly welcome. A moderate 
charge is made for meals and lodging. When notified m advance, 
arrangements will be made for the entertainment of friends of stu- 
dents in the village not to exceed three days at one time. Students 
arc no: excused from any regular school dun on account of guests. 

JUow&nces — Extravagance in the use of money is discouraged 
Parents are urged to give their daughters a reasonable monthly 
allowance. Banking facilities are furnished by the business office 
for the benefit of student depositors. 



STUDENT REGULJ T!( 
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*«£-* ^(T W *^***"*> o» * Wait HaD and o» 

thai calls *,*udcnU^ made, whenever pc«ble, damn* *33£ 
Stadcn: i l* called from cW 

tment* : answer the telephone. Connsonkatk 
telegraph arc subje<t to the approval of the dean. 

Express and ulrpvms — All express and telegrams should be 
sent in care of tbe School and should be prepaid to avoid delay. 

Permissions— Special requests for permunemft of anv kind should 
come from tbe parent to the Dean direct, not through the student. 
Vntil written reouest has been made to the Dean and direct *tm-ti 
has been received, parents should not consent to requests by pupila t 
involving suspension of School regulation*. 

Srcrr: Socistirs — All secret societies are forbidden. 




CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

1938-39 

Sept. i i hiim BoetcUer ami Di lag were boeteaeee at 8ewyci Bona* 

:it a lunch the offi. denU' Amk-iuIkim 

u! their faculty sponsor*. 'I uitv u> 

at a six o'clock dinner nt Sawyer 1 louse. 

Sept. 15— 1W facultj ^eregueeteof I 

League at a tea on opening day. 

Sept. 17— The Service League apoaaorod a reception for the n< X t 

gueets furnished a prognun of stunts and | 

Sepl IS— MUs Hostetter apokr at VeeperB on the life ol Mm. Shun, r and tha 
early days of the Collet 

Sept. 22— Tlu- Athh-tn- A->.K'iaiion were horteaeoi al the I maJ dim 

the year. 

■. 24— The Studei >n sponsored group plcnlca I 

school, followed I nit parly in U 

groups putting on the most clever StunU. 

Sept 25— The newly InstaUed offioen of (In* Christian Lcngoc presented 

their plans for the coming year. 

Oct. 1— The clubs were organized and held their first meeting, 

Oct. 2— The Vespers speaker was ' J Hal Norton, Janeavill.-. \\ . m, 

who spoke on" What doe-- lanlty Aim todo?" 

Oct. 6— The Boot* and Saddle Club sponsored a formal dinner at which Mr. 
S. James Campbell, Preside] and Mr. ai 

Clarenco Colenour, owsen of the Coiehour Stablee, were guest* oi 

Oct. S — Open House Night. St ulty visited all the dorn 

and voted on tho most attractive room in each. 

Oct. 9 — The Reverend T. Stuart Cteworth of the Community dumb. Savanna, 
spoke at Vespers, followed by n »i ip En Weal Hall I 

15 — The Student Council sponsored naal danoe In W< -i Mall Lounge. 

About thirty-five couples at: 

Oct. 16— T n, Rci tor of the I ireh. 

Frecport, spoke at Veep" pen Mind.' 1 Tht talk waa followed 

hy a\ii .twaion group Hall Lounge. 

Oct. 2<> Mr. C \Yw V -, gave a recital in M> t- t pcl. 

The recital was preceded by a formal dinner ipoaeon • ! by the Dramatic Club. 

Oct Miss Laura Lorcnscn, of Connecticut, tpoke on "Iteaign from the 

Potter's Yicwpoi:. 

Oct. 28— The \nnual Fall A - bald in the Dickenson Art Gallery. 

Oils and water onion . Miss Edith Bell, wew on exl 

in the two rooms oi 

In facuJtv and student body at- 

ana Choir Boyi gymnasium of the Community High 

School. 

7 6 




w EST HA LL 



1LBNDAR 



i in Ctufaa met ucaia 




"' IL " '"" bile* Bool ■ uored a /omul dinner. 

'""i ( "'»• ever*] r* to obeerve Um 

Nov 13 ii, wiui Mary Bulbert, Ball How, irhoepoke 

n "social Service mi a vocal 

i'i M«nn-i in Mi bapel on Oermai Alaska. 

'■" -" Thelnt lAUenaaa Veepan 

eprnki-r. Mr Allen U con^re***. 

and member <>f the Foreign Relation I 

l Thanksgiving Day began annua] Bock*? Game and ended 

iritfa the Dramatic Club Play, "Stop Do 

.-. 20 -The Junior College Junlon gave the fint formal prom of the jrear 

Nov, 27 Tha Boo. P- 1 

in'.-. V i taken OH In-* rt 

It, Thoeowbodld nruJHadd]*' at- 

tondi tie- Live Stock Show attended tbeb own dubi on I 

! j« ■ i Pupil* of the Conservatory of Mu«ic Rave a redtaL 

M Art Club ired ■ formal dh i 

mat eaidi whl bad been making. 

D^ ji -Xbe Drama! I ib and Lb 01© Club cooperated in printing a 
paj^n -inner. 

I ),.,- r, The annual Christina* dinner *m held h ng room. After 

dinner tb Leagu Id-timo 3 nglith Christmaa party 

at whli h the YrnV I<* wt " MM the Dragon in good 
old EngLU 

Dec. 16— A special train carrird moat of u* to Chicago and home for the holiday*. 

Jw , :ii by Leo Bch*. K*nui Tuck, pianist. 

J» (i M AgneaJ . gnw a DcmooetiaUon I>fiun- 
on the Dan 

Jan. 22— Speech Recital by A Speech. 

Jan J Chicago Round Tal 
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FRANCES SHIMER JUNIOR COLLEGE 



The Following Events are Scheduled for the Second Semeet. 
Feb. 11— The Dramatic Club Vaudeville 

Feb. IS— The Formal Dinner Dance given by the Junior College Sophomorw. 
Feb. 25 — Christian Service league Carnival. 

26 — Voice Recital, by Mme. Scott, contralto. 
March 4 — Dramatic Club Play. 

March 12— Dean Dennis, School of Speech, Northwestern I'mvenity. 
March 18— Basket Ball Finals. 

Much 19 — Violin Recital, \as> Schwing. assisted by Frieda Schwing, 
April 9 — Faster Pageant. 

April Id — Pinno Recital by Grace Changstrorn. 
April 22— Formal prom Riven by the Junior College Seniors. 
April 27— The May Queen's Dim 
April 29 — Swimming Meet. 
May 11— Founder's Day — a half holiday. 
May 13— The Prep School Party. 
May 14— The Glee Club Concert. 
May 20— May Fete and High School Day. 
May 28— Recital by Students of the Speech Department. 
May 20— The Spring Gymkhana. 

June 3 — Alumnae Day. Art Exhibit, Class Day, and Conservatory Concert 
June 4 — President's Reception, Baccalaureate Service, and the Library Sing. 
June 5 — Eighty-seventh Annual Commencement. 



NATIONAL ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION 

Feeling a oeed for a closer bond for the many Shimer alumnae 

-'■'•' red ihnniKli'mt the nation, thfl alumnae aUendii ;n- 

iiM-m-i-incnt m 1937 01 1 a National Al-m.nac A& ,, and 

elecb td its Bret officers. The orgai on adopted a 

"<i'"i r the various alumnae aci at Com- 

menoemenl time, including the Alumnae Confer, i .. . it« a im« 
to encourage the Alumnae Record, and to promote Alumnae activities 
and the formation of local groups throughout the DAti 



OFFICERS 

Lita Dickerson (Oregon, 111.) President 

M.miv Lono (Savanna) Vice-President 

J un I Hi LL (Chicago) . Vice-President 

Maiigaiu.t I'n.i.iiN Rothe (Chicago), Vice-President 
Lois Beck (Dps Moines) Vice-President 

Maxtor Bledsoe Omu (Chicago), Vice-President 
Grace R btnolm Watson (Mt. ( Sarroll) . Secretary 
A. Beth Hostetter (Mt. Carroll) Treasurer 
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FRANCES SHIMER 
ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 

Mount Carroll Branch 

1a y Hammond Wolf President 

IazklStober ...... Vioe-Preaide] 

;mily TURNBAUQB Secretary-TreiLsui 

Di s Moines BBANCB 

/Ois Huuis Beck President 

Ielen Bak ....... Secretary 

Jetty Jean Barnes Treasurer 

North Shore Branch of Chicago 
Aiss Helenk O'Boyle ..... President 

.Iakcaket Shoemaker Kirby .... Vioo-Presidextt 

une E. Hill ...... 

ton Cbrib&xnobb Cook ..... Treasurer 

South Side Branch of Chicago 

Jaxink Bledsoe Okeili President 

A whisk Bledsoe Barrett .... Vice-Preeid 
Oohine C. Goldberg . ... Secretary 

Mildred Applegate ... . Treasurer 

West Side Branch op Chicago 

Walu President 

SIaky Pullen Rothk Vice-President 

\vis Carroll MracEK .... Secretary 

7xrginia Elub Gkrbkrich Treasurer 

i b Hall Bastroi-t Publicity Chairman 

Loccii.k CRIST Stew art . Social Chairman 



DICKERSON ART COMMISSION 

Members, 1938-39 

William E. Goodman, Chairman Blendon Iyneale 

Edith Bell A. Beth Hostetter 

ken B. Campbell Shirley Bruns 

Mary Birkett 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 

FOR THE SHEAR 1938-39 
GRADUATES, JUNE. 1938 



Up per Division 
Ablino, Betty Fuazilu 
BiHKETT f Eli 
Blumkh, Janet Virginia 
Cobbs, Dabbblkhi Mat 

1 " j i ENOBB, BbATBICI . 

\li>, Bvm Elaj 

Fox, EMIM I'UANCES 

Freeman, Blanche M. . 

Gilmobe, Joan Elizabeth 

GULLBZRO, JaNET A. 

Johnson, Betsy .... 
Kellogg, Eloisk M. 

Kelly, Priscilla Hathaway . 

Kivlan, Pauleen Dunn 

Knoess, Hilda L. 

Knoess, Irene M. 

Miles, Mary J) 
montgomery, ruth madeline 

Plvmmer, Jean Lois 
Poktz, VlEOIWA Elizabeth 

RlTCHIK. F.SID . 

Rockey, Joan 

8i 



Flin 



Detroit, Michigan 
Peoria, Illinois 
Monroe, Wisconsin 
Des Moines, Iowa 
. Tok-do, Ohio 
r bicagp, Illinois 
icago, Illinois 
Milledgeville, Illinois 
Mason City, Iowa 
Moline, Illinois 
Logansport, Indiana 
GfMD Bay, Wisconsin 
. Goshen, Indiana 
Evanston, III: 
Momt Carroll, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
LaCrange, Illiri 
Flon, Manitoba, Canada 
Urbana, Illinois 
Sabula, Iowa 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
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Rosholt, Ruth Helen Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Schreiner, Frances L. Chadwick, Illinois 

Sedwkk, Marian D. . . . Evanston, llliuoia 

Zier, Alice A Lanark, Illinois 

Lower Division 

Ettinger, Miriam ... . Toledo, Ohio 

Fleischhauer, Mildred Loui- . Chicago, Illinois 

Gavin, Ji Alles Kohlcr, Wisconsin 

Gridley, Mat-Jean Rockford, Illinois 

Hale, Mary Virginia ... Evanston, Illin 

Haswick, Mary Ann .... Rochester, Minnesota 

Hodge, Peggy Ann Chicago, Illinoia 

McCollum, Lillian Bonn . . . Hoopcston, Illinois 

11, Isabel Coe . St. Petersburg, Florida 

Meistek, Tamar LOU Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Middlkton, Ann Gibson City, Illinois 

Miller, Jeanne Luverne . • Cornell, Wisconsin 

Nelson, Irene Louise . . . Chicago, Illinois 

Paik, Betty Jayne Riverside, Illinois 

Petterson, Bette Merrian Altadena, California 

Prehler, Lenore Marie .Oak Park, Illinois 

Ryan, Mary Jane Chicago, Illinois 

Sanks, Martha Louise Decatur, Illinois 

SIMMONS, MaRTORIB E Davenport, Iowa 

Stromback, Elizabeth Chicago, IUino is 

Thouvkn ell, Lois Bethink . Portage, Wisconsin 
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• n NIOB COLL] Q] , io;is- 
Viun Szur*. 
Bzkiob Claw 

*»■**« ■ - Bvanrton, Illinoi. 

B«kwt,Maot Peoria, Ulino 

Blount, Nancy . . . Wheaton, Illi,, 

Bom n, Jean .... v lt o», Wisconsin 

Cm ., Marion . Sa K 

Cutooh, Co Qkncoe, Illinois 

Clougm, PaTHIOT Gloncoe, Illinois 

Densmohk, Lorn a K-lgewood, Iowa 

ii, Marjobie I>igan«port, Iu'liimu 

inn in, Maiuoiiii ■>,, Illinois 

, Ku .... Mount Gam>H t Illinois 

| . BSISON, J] U*XB iiia, Illinois 

Gridley, May-Jean Rockford, Illinois 

Kivlan, ElOibe Evanston, Hlinoii 

l.y.ucn, Mahv Hibbing, Minnesota 

Mkiukh, Mildiu i) .... Corning, Iowa 

Miller, Maxim: L. . . M^niaon, 111:: 

Moobe, Jeannette .... Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Nelson, Mary Catherine ... Chi 

Patterson, Ruth Detroit, Michigan 

Pmrt, Vikginia • Decatur, Illinois 

QrjADB, V.kginia Blue Wan.l, Illinois 

».,,„.. \ns Chicago, Illinois 

San-oem, Joyce PWport. Hlind. 

Schaut, P„y,,,s . - • Mount Carroll, 11!-: 

Stano,Marv Eau Claire, Wi^onsin 
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SnuxsKXBACK, Maxine Strcator, Illinois 

TONE, JBANNH Molina, Illinois 

Thomas, Hazel Delavan, Wisconsin 

Weih, Henrietta . • Bennett, Iowa 

Withhakt, Mildred .... Savanna, Illinois 

Junior Class 

Alt, Doris • • Chicago, Illinois 
Anderson, Jamb Oak Park, Illinois 

IARBARA Logaosport, Indian . 

Asuus, Carol Galena, Illir, 

Ballas. Helen Savanna, 111... 

Brier, Jean Sterling, Illini 

BeRGBUAN, PHYLLIS Stockmn, Illinois 

Bone, Frances Monticello, Iowa 

Bowh.1i, Martha Logansport, Indiana 

Breed, Margaret Chicago, IffinoM 

Caimm Hannah Chicago, I Uinois 

.,:»•, Jeanne Rivr Forest, Illinois 

1>. Jusabbth Springfield, Illinois 

DbHaVEN, EDOT Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Tipton, Iowa 

br, Miriam Toledo, Ohio 

FtEBCHHAUER, MlLDHBD . - Park Ridge, Illinois 

F. ss Chicago, Illinois 

G Jeanne ■ Kohler, Wisconsin 

GiLOTER, Mart Ann Chicago, Illinois 

ilu, ,Mab* Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Hartman, Mavbi a****, "lino- 

Hassbtt. Kuzabeth Molin,, ,,Iinoi8 



■ XEGtSTER OF STUDENTS _j^ 

H"-i" : , Jean »» ,, 

Monroe ( 

"""• '•"•■• Mount Carroll, 111,,,.. 

'" "•■■ ;i - M - " • • Miiu>eapolia,Mia eaota 

JENflKN, DOHOTHT .... A^^,, ^ 

Ma,,v Monroe, WUcoMfa 

KuN " *K«h*™ Po.tv.ii. . F- wa 

K*™. Mtoihi Ottdwkk, minou 

Uitebtt, Vnwmu Afcda,niino 

Lane ' Mahv IWroit, M, 

Loveless, Julia Ku/wu hi .... Rivsisida, Illinois 

Lindy, ELLBN 8avanna, Illinois 

McA ..v. I'.uu.-ia LVa Moines, Iowa 

McCollum, Lillian Bonn .... Hoopcston, lllinoia 

Milleh, .-. Mii .11,., Ilii 

Miller, Maxim: L. . . MillcdK<?ville, Illinois 

Mokuan , IIahhii-.tii: "Ahcaton, III; 

Newell, Jean lriand, Illinois 

Osourn, Beatrice Wilmington, Illinois 

Paquin, Jeanne D«S Moines, Iowa 

Pitner, Marjokie Savanna, Illinois 

Poranbki, Maky Jane Chiwijco, Illinois 

Price, Mahion .... . LaGrnnge, Illinois 

Puixbt, Jamb Warren, Indians 

Runvan, Gladys Savanna, Illinois 

Schkeinek, Jxaj Chadwick, Illinois 

Shradeb, Adelaide Winnetka, Illinois 

Spbkcer, Majda Chadwick, Illi. 

SPBECUEB, Chaki-otte . . - Mount Carroll. Illinois 

Steele, Phyllis Anamosa, Iowa 

Storn, Maui.. TlUM ' Io ™ 
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Strawn, Wanda Galesburg, Illinois 

Stromback, Elizabeth Chicago, Illinois 

s« an-, Jacqueline Independence, Iowa 

White, Elizabeth Polo, Illinois 

Wk r, Miriam .... Highland Park, Illinois 

MORE I 

Archuold, Irene ..... MUwaukee, Wisoonsin 
Bloomberg, 1-rANN Battl. Michigan 

Boucher, Marie Bern .... Fort Wayne, Indiai 
Bov . i nsi Highland Park, Illinois 
Brison, Doris Chicago, Illir, 

BlUN,S:au.,:v - ■ ™™* ] t, Dlinois 

,.lis, Mahv • • Los Angeles, California 

Fiu>,.man,Babbtte • • • Minneapolis, Minneeota 

Garrity, M.ldred Chicago, Illinois 

Hioht, Roberta Decatur, Illinois 

HoLsiNGi:n f Dime River Forest, Illinois 

Howard, Javne Traverse City, Michigan 

livATT.M.un ...... Chicago, Illinois 

Ianneel,, Bebe ■ - P*A **&> Illinois 

Johnson, Marion Chica S°- I1Unoi8 

Keck. Roberta Fairbury, Illinois 

Kellogg. Mart Chicago, IUinois 

Koesigste.n, Glora Omaha. Nebraska 

Keener, Wintered Ellsworth, Illinois 

Logan, Josephine . ■ • • Chicago, Illinois 

M.CAui.n.MA.aAN Chicago, IUinois 

Mover, Virginia New York, New York 

PaC e, Barbara Fanner City, Illinois 
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Rochester, Minnesota 
KISON, Vir.jinia , ... ,. 

I lT8 ' BEr, " Y ' ■ Park Ridge, Dlfcofa 

, : ,,li,US ' (: " A,l; • Peoria. BJ] . 

Bal>y ' Jfan No hign, 

Tl(A "' U,TA Chicago, Illinois 

XN • Montrose, Alabama 

Waaw i . Stmtu . . Tol , , 

Woowmr, Mary Galesburg, IUlnoia 

Youkey, Omaha, Nebraska 

Fa nil .ks 

Bloombkbo, Hii.kn . . . Battle Creek, A m 

Brands, Jean Webster Groves, Missoi 

Brown, CaTHS Keokuk, Iowa 

Castle, Louwk Hinsdale, Illinois 

Drum, Bette Crystal Lake, Illinois 

HOKPPKBB, I kances Bail Claire, Wisconsin 

Jenkins, Audrey Chicago, Illii. 

Kendall, Betty Shullsburg, Wisconsin 

McCollum, Norma Hoopeston, Olio 

McCormick, Maiccia Racine, Wiscon 

Kannet, Esther . ... Chicago, Illinois 

Richardson, Nancy Madis- consin 

Rodecker, Maxine De»«»t. Michigan 

Sapeho, Rivame Minneapolis, Minnesota 

everson, Jo,ei>...ne Rockford, Mi:. 

Step,. en ,, Bettv Chicago, Illinois 

We™ k.n, Sa.,.v Detro*, Michigan 

W.ute, Polly Ann Moline, Ulinoi, 

W.euams, BOKKD. Jean . Wheaton, Minois 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Smoto Yeas 

Otk Park, nfiaoti 

Cbossmax, Martha •*•» Mkki^a 

BrtoBGSB, Cbaklottx Toledo, Okio 

Lange, Gebalhxx M2wMkee, T 

Xezgzx, Joax ScPanL. 

OLeav.iAxrr RirerFoM*, 

in . ■ Cfcieago, 

:aet Ann Battle CrtA, Mkh«u 

Fas 
Mast 

L 
OOBT, RriH 

Joaaso*. KATHntccx Wattrioo, Io~ 

Larax, Joan- 
Vacs- E li^V OK 
Wilson. Rcth 0»k P»xk, 









MECISTE* Of STUDIXTS 



SPECIAL 8TCDENTS 
Furxxx, Majultxx 



Pirtug Ba»he> 
Rnonx, E.vn> . Sabok, km 

TncojicGa, Fjclt Moot Canal, 

Wildit. JtAX Moot Cunl, 
Wax, Aucx An 

Mxxt Merest C*mjO, 



SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 



First Semester, 1938-39 



Junior College — 



Upper Division 

Seniors 31 

Juniors 58 

Lower Division 

Sophomores 33 

Freshmen Lfl 

Total in Junior College HI 



Preparatory School— 

Second Year 9 

First Year 7 

Total in Preparatory School 16 



Special Students 8 

Grand Total 165 



<;kographical distribution 



Illinois 

Iowa 

Michigan . - - . 
WiscoDsin . . . 

Indiana 

Minnesota 
Ohio .... 
Nebraska 
Alabama .... 
California 
Canada . 
itucky . . . 

Missouri 

New York 
South Dakota 

Total 



103 

15 

11 

11 

7 

6 

3 

2 



IGo 
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GENERAL INDEX 



Page 

ACCREDITING 14 

Admission 27 

Aims U 

Algebra ... 61 

Alumnae Association 70 

Art Courses 02 

Art History 53, 66 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES .... 40 

.oy 49 

Busine i Prooatkmi 61 

CALENDAR for 1030-40 7 

Calendar of Brents, 108840 76 

Certificate Course in Piano 67 

Changing Courses 35 

Chapel Singers 68 

Chemistry . .60 

Clothing 68 

Composition 40 

Courses of Instruction 36 

Cultural Resources .16 

Curricula, Suggested - - . 37 

DESIGN 85 

Dickerson Art Gallery 63, 80 

Drama ■ 45 

Drawing 84 

Dropping Courses 35 

ECONOMICS 84 

Education 85 

English Languago Courses 40 

Equipment l8 

Expenses 33 

EveaU, Calendar of 1938-39 76 

Evolution 49 



Pate 
tJLTY , 9 

POOdl ,;- 

French Courses 43 

Fundamentals of Speech 47 

Geometry jj 

German Courses 43 

Glee Club ft 
Graduates, 1038 . 

Graduation Requirement* 20 

Graphic Arts .62 

Green Curtain Dramatic Club. .23, 48 

HARMONY 68 

Health 17 

Historical Statement 13 

Hintory Courses . . . 62 
Home and Community Problems 64,67 

Home Economics Courses 67 

Home Management 68 

Home Planning and Furnishing . 68 



LANGUAGE and Literature 

Latin Course 

Lettering 

Library Science 

Literary Interpretation 
location 



MARKING System 
Mathematics Courses 
Music Appreciation 
Music Theory 
Music History 



40 
42 
65 
44 
47 
18 

28 

51 
57 
57 
57 



NEW TESTAMENT History .. 53 
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Page 
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ORGANIZATION 26 SCHOLARSHIPS and Awards .. 30 

Orchestra & Secretarial Studies 69 

Sociology 64 

Speech Course* 45 

- 65 Stenography 70 

71 Student Organizations , 22 

50 Student Register 81 

49 Student Regulations. 73 

58 



PAINTING 

Physical Education 

Physics 

Physiology 



Piano 

Play Production 47 TR1G0N qm ktky 6l 

Psychology .54 TrUd8tWM 8 

Public School Music & Typewriting 70 



VIOLIN 60 

RECREATION 17 V oice Courses . . 01 

REGISTER of Students 81 

Regulations for Students 73 

Religious Life 15 WITHDRAWAL 35 
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ENDOWMENTS 

to be mindful of the varied ■ wi "hi ■ th, cvE h. V 

^ the cause of tl ducation of yoZ wtaeY ffJ'M! 

approaching i century. p,r,,Mj now 

Gift* and bequests for scholarships will aid worthy youn* women 

2° ar ? " 0l "*$ * *«« an y ed?c?tloT S 

relatively small amount of i .nvestcd for such purposes makes 

returns far in excess of its market measure or value. 'I h<- « ■ . .... 

Wel the opportunity to me stewards of such fund* and to 

aid private individuals and friends to realize, in human satisfaction 

the greatest rewards from their gifts. ' 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR ENDOWMENT 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shimer 
Academy of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, 

Carroll County, Illinois, the sum of $ to be 

invested for the permanent endowment of the Academy. 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR SCHOLARSHIP 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shimer 
Academy of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, 

Carroll County, Illinois, the stun of $ to be 

invested and called the Scholarship. 

FORM OF BEQUEST FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 

I bequeath to my executors the sum of 

dollars, in trust, to pay over the same day* 

after mv decease, to the person who, when the sum is payable, shall 
act as Treasurer of Frances Shimer Academy of the University of 
Chicago, located in Mount Carroll, Illinois, to be applied to the 
uses and purposes of said Institution aa directed by its Trustees. 

(Thi. form m»y be used for bequ«U for endowment and .choUnhip purpo*. 

also.) 




\NCES SHIMER JUNIOR COLLEGE 

AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 



APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 




Name 

Home Address 
Date of Birth.-. 






CTTT tTATa 









>••■•»■ ■ 






Church Preference *W you a member? 

Parent or Guardian 

Business Address 

Occupation - 

Business Reference 

(rurou>LT A BANK) 

Family Physician ... 

Business Address.. 

Minister known to you ..... 

Address 

Friend of School known to you 

Address 



■ • ■ • ■ • 



• ■ 



Yean completed in High School _ Units obtained 

Name of School last attended.. ~ 



Location - 

Supt. or Principal of School last attended 
Address 






Did you learn of this School through advertisements?. 

In what paper or magazine? - 

A twenty dollar fee is necessary to hold a room. Is it enclosed? 

Date ' m « 



